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PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


Before this number of PENNSYLVANIA History 
reaches our members, it is expected that the first fruits 
of another of the projects planned by the Association 
will be realized. Through the Standing Committee on 
Publications, a plan has been developed providing for 
interested non-specialists, particularly the teachers and 
pupils of the public schools, a series of publications on 
various topics and personalities in Pennsylvania history. 
After careful consideration it has been decided to issue 
these, at least at first, in the form of pamphlets of ap- 
proximately fifty pages each. 


A Picture of the Pennsylvania Germans is now in 
process of publication. This has been prepared by Pro- 
fessor Russell Gilbert of Susquehanna University, who, 
under the editorial supervision of the Committee, has 
set a high standard of both historical and literary quality. 
Professor Gilbert, by reason of his background and 
study, has justified the confidence of the Committee in 
selecting him to prepare the first manuscript of the 
series. 


Two other manuscripts by highly competent persons 
are already available for early publication, depending 
upon the success of the distribution of this first effort. 
If the expected response is realized, the financial sup- 
port of the project is assured. Under such happy circum- 
stances an indefinite number of’ such publications can 
be issued, and an important service may thus be per- 
formed. 
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LOVE, HATE, AND THADDEUS STEVENS 


By Ricuarp N. CuRRENT 
Mills College 


NE day in February 1866, when Thaddeus Stevens was just 

starting the radical reconstruction program in Congress, he got 
a letter from a man in Virginia who impertinently asked: “Now, 
Thad ... Which feeling is strongest & uppermost in your Abra- 
ham’s bosom, love of the negro, or hatred of the white man of 
the South?’’* Old Thad’s reply to the inquiring Virginian, if he 
gave any, is not on record. But since Stevens’ death the question in 
one form or another has interested biographers and historians, and 
they have tried to find answers to it. 

Nearly all of them have stated or implied that love or hate or 
both moved Stevens in his political career. They have disagreed, 
however, about which feeling was strongest and uppermost in his 
bosom. Most Stevens biographers have believed the strongest feel- 
ing was love for the Negroes and indeed for all the oppressed of 
the world, white as well as black. One of the earliest biographers 
labeled him a great “commoner.” The late Professor J. A. Wood- 
burn averred that he was a born democrat, that he had antislavery 
convictions arising from the “innate bent” of his character. A 
more recent biographer dubbed him a “great leveler” and a 
Marxist author called him a “militant democrat and fighter for 
Negro rights.” In a new and partly fictional life the Pennsylvania 
novelist Elsie Singmaster depicted imaginary as well as actual 
scenes to show that he was a sincere friend of the Negro and of 
all mankind—altogether a loving and a lovable person.” 


*Thompson Powell to Stevens, February 22, 1866, in the Thaddeus Stevens 
Papers, gr of Congress. 


B. Callender, Thaddeus Stevens, Commoner (Boston, 1882); James 
A. Woodburn, The Life of Thaddeus Stevens . . (Indianapolis, 1913), 57- 
59; Thomas F. Woodley, Great Leveler: The Life of Thaddeus Stevens (New 
York, 1937) ; Elizabeth Lawson, Thaddeus Stevens (International Publishers, 


yi Alaa 1942) ; Elsie Singmaster, I Speak for Thaddeus Stevens (Boston, 
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Historians of the Civil War and reconstruction have not been 
so nearly unanimous as the biographers of Stevens. James Ford 
Rhodes thought Stevens had a “profound sympathy” for the Negro 
“coming straight from the heart,” but was also “bitter and vindic- 
tive” and showed “virulence toward the South.” William A. Dun- 
ning taught his followers that Stevens was merely “truculent, 
vindictive, and cynical.” In the same spirit the popular historian 
Claude G. Bowers said of Stevens: “Because of his obsession on 
Negro rights . . . and his inveterate hatred of Southern whites, his 
relation for many years to Lydia Smith, a mulatto, and until his 
death his housekeeper, cannot be ignored.” Lloyd P. Stryker, one 
of the revisionist biographers of Andrew Johnson, carried this 
idea still farther. Taking as a fact what Rhodes had treated as an 
opinion, Stryker wrote: “Thaddeus Stevens . . . could not forget 
... that during the Confederate invasion of Pennsylvania in 1863 
his iron works near Chambersburg were burned. It was therefore 
with peculiar zest and flaming personal malevolence toward South- 
erners that he demanded the confiscation of their estates. . . . His 
hatred and jealousy of the slave owners were only matched by his 
professed affection for the negro race,—some said a very personal 
affection for some members of it.” In more moderate terms Pro- 
fessor J. G. Randall, a careful scholar and leading authority, 
referred to the “partisan character of the Vindictive program” 
under Stevens and also to “the domineering force of this hater of 
the South.”* 

While not necessarily denying that Stevens was capable of hatred 
and vengeance, other students of reconstruction have put more 
emphasis on what they consider Old Thad’s idealism, his social 
and economic radicalism. The Negro historian W. E. Burghardt 
DuBois characterized Stevens as “a leader of the common people” 
who though a politician was “never a mere politician” but “a stern 
believer in democracy, both in politics and in industry.” The 
Marxist historian James S. Allen considered Stevens the “revolu- 


* James F. Rhodes, History of the United States from the Compromise of 
7850 . . . (8 vols., New York, 1893-1920), V; 544; William A. Dunning, 
Reconstruction, Political and Economic, 1865-1877 (vol. 22, The American 
Nation: A History, edited by Albert B. Hart, New York, 1907), 86; Claude 
G. Bowers, The Tragic Era: The Revolution after Lincoln (Boston, 1929), 
69; Lloyd P. Stryker, Andrew Johnson: A Study in Courage (New York, 
1929), 245-46; J. G. Randall, The Civil War and Reconstruction (Boston, 
1937), 722-23. See also George F. Milton, The Age of Hate: Andrew John- 
son and the Radicals (New York, 1930), 262-64. 
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tionist” who best represented both “the industrial bourgeoisie and 
the Abolitionist democracy.” Though not at first impressed by 
Stevens as the leader of a popular revolution, Howard K. Beale 
was later inclined to concur with DuBois and Allen. Beale wrote: 
“Thad Stevens and Charles Sumner agreed with the businessmen 
who backed the party in wanting a high tariff, which the South’s re- 
turn might endanger. But Stevens and Sumner were idealists in their 
concern for the Negro and human rights. Stevens at least was 
genuinely a radical. He wanted to confiscate planter property and 
divide it among Negroes.” Even more than Beale, Louis M. Hacker 
has emphasized the role of Stevens and the Radical Republicans 
in using their party to effect the triumph of American capitalism. 
But Hacker also said: “Stevens envisaged a new South based upon 
egalitarian property rights. He was a vengeful man and fearful of 
the recapture of political power by the old ruling class of the South. 
But he was, as well, the honest friend of the Negro.” Hacker added 
that the “New Radicals” sympathized with the Negro “for ex- 
pediency only,” but the “Old Radicals” (and Stevens was one of 
these) did so for “emotional reasons.” These Radicals, Hacker in- 
sisted on another occasion, “labored in the great democratic tradi- 
tion of the West that goes back to the Levelers of Puritan 
England.””* 

As has been seen, none of the more sophisticated writers has 
sought the meaning and motivation of Stevens’ career solely in 
terms of love and hate. All the newer historians have recognized 
that he had important partisan and economic interests. It should be 
noted, however, that they have not presented a political and eco- 


“W. E. Burghardt DuBois, Black Reconstruction: An Essay toward a His- 
tory of the Part Which Black Folk Played in the Attempt to Reconstruct 
Democracy in America, 1860-1880 (New York, 1935), 182, 265-66; James S. 
Allen, Reconstruction: The Battle for Democracy (1865-1876) (New York, 
1937), 22; Howard K. Beale, “On Rewriting Reconstruction History,” in the 
American Historical Review (1940), XLV, 818-19; Louis M. Hacker, The 
Triumph of American Capitalism (New York, 1940), 340-41, 353, 373; and 
“Professor Hacker v. Some Sons of Dixie,” in Fortune (1947), XXXVI, 
6, 9. See also Beale, The Critical Year: A Study of Andrew Johnson and 
Reconstruction (New York, 1930), passim, and “What Historians Have 
Said about the Causes of the Civil War,” in Theory and Practice in His- 
torical Study: A Report of the Committee on Historiography (Social Sci- 
ence Research Council Bulletin No. 54, New York, 1946), 75. In the first 
of these two writings Beale does not emphasize Stevens’ radicalism; in the 
second he says that some extremist Republicans were really economic con- 
servatives but “Stevens and [George W.] Julian were thoroughgoing social 
and economic radicals.” 
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nomic interpretation to refute or provide a substitute for the love- 
hate thesis but merely to supplement and enlarge upon it. 

About five years ago a Stevens biography was published which 
took a basically different point of view toward his motivation. This 
book, bearing the subtitle 4 Story of Ambition, admitted that 
Stevens “did his part in bringing about the age of Big Business” 
but maintained that, of all the historians and biographers treating 
him, “None has taken adequately into account the simple fact that 
he was, above everything else, a man of politics seeking always to 
get and exercise the powers of public office.’”® Apparently, how- 
ever, this book did not state its case very clearly or argue it very 
cogently. One of the book’s ablest reviewers, Robert H. Woody, 
commented: “. . . the reinterpretation is one of degree rather than 
kind. It reminds one of Claude G. Bowers’ graphic portrait, though 
it is much more fully developed. . . .”® But the book had intended, 
in part, to refute or at least to question the Bowers view that 
Stevens was motivated by vindictiveness toward the South, as well 
as the opposite view that he was motivated by regard for the 
Negroes in particular and the oppressed of all races in general. 

The present paper will attempt in a brief space to make this 
refutation somewhat more explicit and perhaps more convincing. 
It is a dangerous and difficult thing, of course, for an historian 
to pry into the motives of any historical figure. To find out what 
really made the man go, the historian would need the combined 
aid of two experts from outside the profession—a psychoanalyst 
and a spiritualist. Until the historian can get the co-operation of 
reliable mediums and analysts, he is going to find much to baffle 
him in his efforts to understand the personalities of men no longer 
living. This does not mean that he has to give up in despair. He 
can learn something about a man’s dominating interests, even if he 
cannot learn everything, from a study of what the man actually 
said and did when alive. 

About Stevens it should be remembered, again, that his greatest 
activity and interest lay in the field of politics. That is to say, he 
was a politician. The business of politicians is to get votes. One 
way they get votes is to hold up to the voter ideals against idols— 


* Richard N. Current, Old Thad Stevens: A Story of Ambition (Madison, 
Wis., 1942), iii-iv. 
° Journal of Southern History (1943), IX, 274-75. 
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ideals to be cherished, idols to be smashed.’ They point with pride 
and they view with alarm. To take a recent example, Hamilton 
Fish held up a species of “Americanism” as the ideal and “Com- 
munism” as the dangerous idol.* Today all our politicians seem to 
have become “Ham Fishes.” In the day of Thaddeus Stevens the 
behavior of politicians was the same but their materials were dif- 
ferent. With Stevens the true god for electioneering purposes came 
to be the idea of “democracy” and “freedom.” The false god came 
to be the idea of “aristocracy” and “slavery.” 

It can be demonstrated that Stevens fairly consistently used the 
symbols of “democracy” and “aristocracy” to gain political power. 
(It cannot be demonstrated that he consistently used his political 
power to gain the ends of democracy as against those of aristoc- 
racy.) The way to make this demonstration is to compare the public 
Stevens and the private Stevens, the explicit and the implicit mean- 
ings of his words and actions. It will be revealing to compare the 
public and the private aspects of his career at several points, giving 
attention first to the years 1835-38, when he was as yet prominent 
only in Pennsylvania, and then to the years 1865-68, when he had 
become conspicuous throughout the whole country. 

By 1837 Stevens had gained a reputation as a defender of free 
public schools and as a scourge of the secret, exclusive, “undemo- 
cratic” society of Masons. He was just becoming famous as a 
friend of the slave and a foe of the slaveholder. After having been 
elected three times to the Pennsylvania legislature, he had recently 
been defeated for re-election. As a kind of consolation prize, how- 
ever, he had won election as a delegate to the state constitutional 
convention of 1837-38. If his immediate personal concerns during 
the 1830’s are examined in the light of his reputation, some inter- 
esting contrasts appear. 

When, for instance, Stevens delivered his famous speech (in 
1835) that saved the new educational system of Pennsylvania, he 
was interested not only in schools but also in politics. He was de- 
termined that his party of Whigs and Antimasons should elect 
their candidate for governor in the approaching elections. The 
Democratic party was splitting on the school question. The Demo- 


‘For a fascinating discussion of “idols and ideals” as used by politicians, 
see F. S. Oliver, The Endless Adventure (2 vols., London, 1931), I, 44-55. 

®See Richard N. Current, “Hamilton Fish,” in J. T. Salter, ed., Public 
Men in and out of Office (Chapel Hill, 1946), 210-24. 
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cratic governor, George Wolf, himself a candidate for re-election, 
was an advocate of public enlightenment at state expense. Another 
Democratic candidate, Muhlenberg, who had strong Lutheran sup- 
port, opposed the levying of taxes for public education. By forcing 
the school issue Stevens could hope to widen the rift in the Demo- 
cratic party and so enable the Whigs and Antimasons, who com- 
bined were still a minority, to elect their man as governor. This 
they succeeded in doing.® 

While Stevens was noisily condemning the Masons, for all to 
hear, he was more quietly interesting himself in quite other things 
than the destruction of the Freemasonic lodge. His closest friend 
in Gettysburg, the banker John B. McPherson, was a leader of the 
local Masons, and Stevens’ tirades against Masonry did not ruffle 
this friendship in the least. In the legislature, while Stevens cried 
out in vain for laws to suppress the damnable society, he was busily 
getting laws passed to benefit McPherson and other bankers, among 
them the biggest of all, Nicholas Biddle. The grateful and realistic 
Biddle wrote to Stevens: “You are a magician greater than Van 
Buren, & with all your professions against Masonry, you are an 
absolute right worshipful Grand Master.’”?° But Antimasonry 
had lost its magic for Stevens when he was defeated for office in 
1836. Then and only then did he begin to turn seriously to anti- 
slavery.‘ One may reasonably doubt whether he was motivated 
by love for the Negro or hatred for the slaveowner when he turned 
to antislavery, any more than he was motivated by love for the 
common man or hatred for the aristocratic Mason when he earlier 
took up Antimasonry. 

One can be certain at least that Stevens was no “leveler” in those 
days. It is true that on the hustings and in the legislative hall he 


°In the state campaign of 1835, Stevens attacked both the Democratic 
candidates as enemies of the common man—Muhlenberg as an advocate of 
“ignorance” and Wolf as a member of the Masonic order. Philadelphia 
American Advertiser, May 8, July 27, 1835; Harrisburg Pennsylvania Re- 
porter, October 2, 1835. 

1 Biddle to Stevens, July 3, 1838, in R. C. McGrane, ed., Correspondence of 
— Biddle Dealing with National Affairs, 1768-1844 (Boston, 1919), 
315. 

“Early in 1836, Stevens said there was “no other question than Masonry 
and Anti-Masonry.” Stevens to the Literary Society of Lafayette College, 
March 19, 1836, in the Edward McPherson Papers, Library of Congress. 
Later in the same year, after his reverse at the polls, he seemed convinced 
there was no other question than slavery and antislavery. Harrisburg Penn- 
sylvania Reporter, December 30, 1836. 
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sometimes sounded like a rabid democrat, especially when he de- 
nounced that pretended friend of the common people, Andrew 
Jackson. But in the relative privacy of the constitutional conven- 
tion of 1837-38, he sounded quite different. There he was afraid the 
Loco Focos might put through an amendment limiting the freedom 
of bankers or extending the power of voters. Demanding protection 
for “vested rights,” he inveighed against “the wild visions of idle 
dreamers,” “the wild, revolutionary, and agrarian folly of modern 
reformers.” He deplored the “inflammatory harangues from raw 
Irishmen and imported democrats” who might induce “mobs to lay 
violent hands on the institutions of the country.”” He condemned 
the revolutionists of the past and present, who with their “levelling 
doctrine” had always begun their attack on “order” and “virtue” 
by “arraying the poor against the rich and the laborer against the 
capitalist.” Certain pages of the thirteen-volume report of this con- 
vention ought to be required reading for all those Marxists who 
make a pet of Thaddeus Stevens.’* 

Even though they concede a point about the Stevens of 1837, 
however, the Marxists and other proponents of the love-hate thesis 
may object that the Stevens of 1867 was a different man. But there 
is little, in actual fact, to indicate that Stevens had changed his 
dominant interests in the interim. During the years before the Civil 
War, he continued to busy himself with a politician’s chores— 
bribing editors, combining party ballots in deceptive ways, herding 
voters to the polls, and doing whatever else was needful to win 
elections.’* And in 1867, elections were still the things he was most 
concerned about. Early in that year he suffered the biggest dis- 
appointment of his life when Simon Cameron bought from the 
Pennsylvania legislature the United States senatorship that he 
himself desperately wanted. Later in the year he was chagrined 
to see the Democrats coming back strong to win state and local 
elections in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and elsewhere. These affairs of 


* John Agg and others, reporters, Proceedings and Debates of the Conven- 
tion of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania to Propose Amendments to the 
Constitution, Commenced and Held at Harrisburg on the Second Day of 
May, 1837 (13 vols., Harrisburg, 1837-39), I, 208, 386-87, 390; II, 108-10, 
340-44; III, 685-86, 693-96; IV, 24, 245-47; V, 302-3; VI, 154-67. 

See the Pennsylvania House Journal, 1838-39, vol. II, part 2, pp. 4-5, 
7, 10, 78-79; Stevens to Samuel Evans, October 5, 8, 1854, manuscripts in 
the Pennsylvania State Library, Harrisburg; Stevens to Henry C. Carey, 
September 24, 30, 1856, in the Edward Carey Gardiner Collection, Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
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politics, as will be seen, had a very real bearing upon the things 
Stevens was meanwhile saying and doing about Negro suffrage, 
the impeachment of President Johnson, and reconstruction, “con- 
fiscation,” and the punishment of the South. 

Congress by its legislation of 1867 gave the vote to Negroes in 
the Southern states, which were in what Stevens called a “territorial 
condition.”” But Congress could not do the same for Negroes in the 
sovereign states of the North, a number of which, including 
Stevens’ own Pennsylvania, still kept black men away from polling 
places. (Much has been said of Stevens’ refusal to sign the revised 
state constitution of 1838, which introduced the word white as a 
voting qualification. The truth is that, though Stevens did not sign, 
he also did not protest, as did the president of the convention, John 
Sergeant. The Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery Society published a 
thinly disguised rebuke to Stevens for his “neutral course.”"*) In 
1866, Stevens had broken with Charles Sumner when the latter 
demanded immediate and universal Negro suffrage.'® To Old Thad 
that was bad politics. Few Pennsylvania Republicans, to say noth- 
ing of Democrats, would be willing to let Pennsylvania Negroes 
vote. 

In 1867, however, Stevens began to feel that a fifteenth amend- 
ment giving the vote to Negroes everywhere, North as well as 
South, had become a political necessity. Foreseeing in August the 
Democratic victories in the fall, he wrote to his confidant Edward 
McPherson: “We must establish the doctrine of National jurisdic- 
tion over all the States in State matters of the Franchise, or we 
shall be finally ruined. We must thus bridle Penna. Ohio Ind et 
cetera, or the South, being in, we shall drift into democracy.” 
Before the end of 1867 he was preparing public statements in which, 
forgetting his recent quarrel with Sumner, he said “universal suf- 


* Philadelphia National Enquirer, March 1, 1838. 

* The issue between Stevens and Sumner was well stated in a letter which 
Stevens received from one of his correspondents and forwarded with his 
endorsement to Sumner. Chas. W. Wardwell to Stevens, March 3, 1866, in 
the Charles Sumner MSS, Harvard College Library. 

When the Radical Republican convention met in Philadelphia in September 
1866 Stevens disapproved the conspicuous attention which Theodore Tilton 
there gave the Negro abolitionist Frederick Douglass. “It does not become 
radicals like us to particularly object,” Stevens wrote privately. “But it was 
certainly unfortunate at this time [with the crucial congressional elections 
in the offing]. The old prejudice, now revived, will lose us some votes.” 
Stevens to William D. Kelley, September 6, 1866, in the Stevens Papers. 
Publicly, Old Thad did not object. 
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frage” was an “inalienable right.” He added: “. . . without it I 
believe the government will pass into the hands of the loco focos” 
—or, as he cunningly corrected the words before publication, “into 
the hands of the rebels and their friends.”** In this rather sudden 
conversion of Stevens to the cause of general Negro suffrage, 
there is plenty of evidence that he was thinking about his own 
political fortunes and those of the Republican party, but there is 
little or no evidence that he was thinking about the welfare of the 
nation’s Negroes or about the injury of Southern whites. 

Granting all that, the unconvinced may still ask: But did not 
Stevens have good reason for hating Southerners? What about 
his affection for Lydia Smith, his mulatto housekeeper? What 
about the burning of his ironworks by Confederate troops? Do not 
his public actions reveal a strong hostility toward the white South, 
even if they do not show any real humanitarian regard for the 
Negro? What about his attacks on President Johnson, whom he 
condemned as the agent of unreconstructed rebels? What about his 
repeated demands that Southerners must suffer “just retribution 
for their hellish rebellion,” including the loss of their political 
rights and the confiscation of their estates? 

As for Lydia Smith, it would obviously be hard to find docu- 
ments that would show precisely her relationship to Stevens or her 
effect upon his attitudes. (There does exist one document that 
proves he got from her no deep and abiding affection for all mem- 
bers of her race or even of her family. That is a note he left in 
1867 for one of Lydia’s sons, ordering him to get out of the house 
and stay out.)'? As for the destruction of Stevens’ ironworks, it 
had no noticeable effect upon his policies, for his speeches were as 
“vindictive” before as after. And if his public remarks were venge- 
ful, his private letters at the time were quite otherwise. In his 
personal correspondence he observed that “the chivalry” were 
disappointed in not getting him too when they burned his estab- 
lishment and took his horses and mules; he expressed concern for 


Stevens to McPherson, August 16, 27, 1867, and Stevens to M. G. D. 
Pfeiffer, October 14, 18, 24, 1867, in the Stevens Papers; New York Herald, 
November 8, 9, 1867; New York Times, January 8, 10, 1868. 

“Sir: Take notice that before Tuesday night next you have all your 
things away from my house and that you do not yourself enter my House 
during my absence to sleep or for any other purpose, under the penalty of 
being considered a Housebreaker.” Stevens to Isaac Smith, November 9, 
1867, in the Edward McPherson Papers. 
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the immediate welfare of his workmen; and, viewing his loss 
calmly and philosophically, he said it was the sort of thing one 
must expect in war. All talk of vengeance he saved for the place 
where it would get some votes—the public platform.’* 

There is a similar revealing contrast between Stevens’ public 
actions and his private actions in regard to President Johnson. In 
confidential notes to Sumner in 1865, Stevens worried about the fate 
of the nation under its new president, but he also worried about 
Johnson’s political power and its possible meaning for his own polit- 
ical future. “John[son] has the reigns,” he complained. “With illegal 
courts, and usurping ‘reconstruction,’ I know not where you and 
I shall be.” “The danger is that so much success will reconcile the 
people to almost any thing.” One of the first things Stevens openly 
attacked Johnson for was the president’s liberal policy in granting 
pardons to former Confederate leaders. But previously Stevens 
himself had signed a petition to President Lincoln for the pardon 
of a leading secessionist, and he used to inquire in a friendly way 
about the health of Roger A. Pryor, a captured Confederate officer 
who had been released to the custody of John W. Forney.’® These 
facts imply that Old Thad’s “vindictiveness” was not so much per- 
sonal as political. 

This point is better established by the frank avowal Old Thad 
made in June 1867 to a New York Herald reporter. For some time 
the judiciary committee of the House of Representatives had been 
investigating Johnson’s private life in an effort to find grounds for 
impeachment. “What chance would an impeachment resolution 
have?” the Herald man asked. Stevens replied that it could not 
possibly be carried, for if Johnson were removed his successor 
would be the president of the Senate, Ben Wade, and Wade’s elec- 
tion to that position had aroused the jealousy of all the friends of 
his chief competitor, W. P. Fessenden. Yet, despite its futility, 
Stevens favored keeping up an agitation for impeachment, and he 
explained why. “I fear that we shall lose Pennsylvania this next 
election,” he said. The people were “disheartened” and the party 
was disunited and demoralized because of Cameron’s recent 
notorious corruption of the state legislature. “This corruption will 


* Stevens to Simon Stevens, July 10, 11, 1863, in the Stevens Papers; 
Lancaster Intelligencer, September 17, 1863. 

* Stephens to Sumner, August 17, 1865, in the Sumner MSS; John W. 
Forney, Anecdotes of Public Men (2 vols., New York, 1873-81), I, 38. 
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certainly beat us here next election, unless we draw out the Re- 
publican strength by getting up a furor and excitement on im- 
peachment.”’*® Thus to Old Thad, in 1867 at least, violent con- 
demnation of Johnson as a representative of the unrepentant South 
was primarily a means of strengthening the Republican party and 
winning the next election in Pennsylvania! 

The following year, as Republicans were preparing for the cam- 
paign of 1868, Stevens displayed a similar spirit toward another 
supposed pro-Southerner, James Buchanan. After Buchanan’s 
death, the House of Representatives was composing a resolution 
honoring the former president. Cynically Old Thad moved to delete 
from the statement, already cautious and perfunctory enough, the 
words “ability and patriotic motives.” But all that was for public 
consumption. In private, Stevens was much more charitable. He 
had recently told a Democratic acquaintance that those who had 
“fawned on Mr. Buchanan in the day of his power” and had since 
deserted him were base and contemptible men. During the war 
Stevens once sent Buchanan a letter of apology for implying that 
Buchanan as president had been extravagant in furnishing the 
White House. Earlier, at a time when the two men used to ex- 
change scurrilities on the stump but refused to exchange civilities 
on the streets of Lancaster, their mutual home, Buchanan once re- 
quested a favor of Stevens and the latter politely responded by 
recommending Buchanan’s nephew to the Whig President Taylor 
for an appointment to West Point.*! Between these politicians 
there secretly existed a professional camaraderie which suggests 
that much of their denunciation of each other was only for political 
effect. 

It seems likely that Stevens again had political effect in mind 
when he harped upon his favorite reconstruction theme—‘con- 
fiscation.” At the end of the war he was only one of several 
Radicals, prominent among whom were also Sumner, Wade, Henry 
Winter Davis, and Ben Butler. To make himself stand out as the 
Radical of Radicals, Stevens had to go to unusual extremes. But 
did he really intend to impoverish the Southern planters and give 


” The report of this interview covered most of a page in the New York 
Herald, July 8, 1867. 

= Congressional Globe, 40 Congress, 2 session (1867-68), 2810-11; obituary 
of Stevens in the New York Tribune, August 18, 1868; Buchanan to Stevens, 
July 31, August 10, 1850, and W. B. Reed to Edward McPherson, January 
13, 1869, in the Stevens Papers. 
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forty acres to every freedman? Some features of his confiscation 
plan cause one to doubt whether he himself took the whole of it 
seriously. He told his fellow Lancastrians that after the land had 
been taken from its former owners and forty million acres given 
to the freed slaves, 354 million acres would be left and could be 
sold to raise three and a half billion dollars toward paying the na- 
tional debt. He was estimating that the government could get on 
the average ten dollars an acre for this land. But could the govern- 
ment sell worn-out lands at that price in the ruined South at a 
time when it was giving away under the homestead law good lands 
in the virgin West? Horace Greeley thought the plan was im- 
practicable, the whole idea absurd. Though the proposal might 
appeal to Pennsylvania voters who had suffered property damage 
in the war, could Stevens have believed in it as a program to be 
put into actual practice? Anyhow, while he always kept the con- 
fiscation idea hanging in the air, he never pressed it very hard as 
a concrete piece of legislation. In 1867, an editorial writer in the 
New York Herald scoffed at the notion that Stevens was motivated 
by his “apparent vindictiveness” toward the South or by an 
“avaricious longing” to make good the loss he had incurred in the 
destruction of his ironworks. “His ambition,” the writer pointed 
out, “induces him to run to extremes in his confiscation programme ; 
but we believe it to be prompted more by his desire to retain the 
position of the leader of the extremists than by any settled de- 
termination to push it to the bitter end.”** 

From Stevens’ point of view the whole reconstruction program 
seems to have been a matter of political expediency rather than one 
of settled principle. It was not a case of punishing whites and re- 
warding blacks; instead, it was a case of keeping Democrats down 
and Republicans up. Ever since Andrew Jackson’s first election 
Stevens had been fighting Democrats. To him the words Democrat, 
Loco Foco, slaveowner, rebel, and Copperhead were all synonymous. 
The prewar crisis and the war itself gave him and others like him 
their first real chance to crush the opposition. After the war, and 
especially after the adoption of the Thirteenth Amendment, he 
feared that the Southern and Northern Democrats, reunited, would 
soon get back into power. Unless something was done, he said, 


New York Tribune, September 12, 1865; New York Herald, July 10, 
11, 16, 1867. 
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“They will at the very first election take possession of the White 
House and the halls of Congress.” He schemed to prevent this by 
the provisions of the Fourteenth Amendment that reduced the 
basis of Southern representation in Congress and disfranchised 
and disqualified the leading Southerners. In 1867, he deliberately 
planned to make the process of reconstruction so complicated and 
confusing as to postpone the restoration of the seceded states 
indefinitely. When he changed his mind soon afterward and de- 
cided to hurry the “reconstructed” states back into the Union, he 
did so because of considerations of politics—first, the hope for 
more Republican senators to vote Johnson guilty in the impeach- 
ment trial ; later, the need for additional Republican electors in the 
election of 1868.** 

So, at different points in his long career there is a contrast be- 
tween the public Stevens and the private Stevens. The one—the 
public man—preached hatred and retribution for Freemasons, 
slaveowners, doughfaces, and rebels successively, while he preached 
love and vindication for common men both white and black. The 
other—the private individual—was thinking in terms of party 
advantage and personal advancement. 

The conclusion to be drawn from the evidence and argument 
here presented is not, in the first place, that Stevens disliked 
Negroes and liked Southern white people. On the contrary, a 
politician like Stevens may come, if only through autosuggestion, 
to believe his own speeches. The only purpose here is to question 
whether these feelings of love or hate, if any, are relevant as 
motivations of Stevens’ political career. In the second place, the 
conclusion is not that his aid to Northern industrialists was in- 
considerable or unimportant. But it can be shown that his economic 
measures were often as much a means as an end of politics. In 
Congress, he demanded a high tariff in 1861, for instance, as a 
means of saving the Republican party in Pennsylvania. During the 
war years, he did not insist on higher duties for ironmakers in 
disregard of the needs of railroad builders; he acted as an honest 
broker harmonizing the conflicting interests and holding the loyalty 


* Undated manuscript in Stevens’ handwriting in the Stevens Papers, vol. 
16; Congressional Globe, 39 Congress, 1 session (1865-66), 72-75, 2459-60, 
2544, 3148; 39 Congress, 2 session (1866-67), 1075-76, 1167, 1213-15; 40 
Congress, 2 session (1867-68), 2399-464; New York Times, June 9, 14, 1866, 
May 27, June 23, 1868; New York Tribune, June 23, 29, 1868. 
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of both. And he supported a Northern Pacific railroad land grant 
with the understanding that the company was going to bring labor- 
ers from northern Europe and colonize them along the right of 
way—‘“men who [would] always be on the side of freedom;” 
men who would constitute a population in the Northwest that “with 
the people of the great North, [might] be a counterpoise to the 
rebellious South ;’” men who, in other words, would vote as faithful 
Republicans.** In the third place, the conclusion is not that Stevens 
was unique among politicians of his time in attacking the idols of 
another section and defending the ideals of his own. Far from it. 
Indeed, it may be argued that the activities of politicians both 
North and South in turning domestic discontent away from home 
—and deflecting it to the opposite side of Mason and Dixon’s line 
—were important causes of the sectional controversy, the Civil 
War, and the reconstruction bitterness. 

Regardless of the merit of this speculation, there is one con- 
clusion that the student can scarcely avoid after a careful study of 
the life of Thaddeus Stevens. One could give in a single word an 
honest answer to the Virginian who asked Old Thad, “Which 
feeling is strongest & uppermost in your Abraham’s bosom, love 
of the negro, or hatred of the white man of the South?” That one 
word would be “Neither!” 


* Congressional Globe, 36 Congress, 2 session (1860-61), 1188-89; 39 
Congress, 1 session (1865-66), 2239-46; letters to Stevens from D. A. Bald- 
win, May 2, 1864; A. W. Moore, June 20, 1866; Josiah Perham, July 19, 
1866; and John D. Perry, June 24, 1868, all in the Stevens Papers. 

While Stevens succeeded pretty well in harmonizing the conflicting inter- 
ests of ironmakers and railroad builders, he found it impossible to do the 
same for the interests of ironmakers and national bankers. When he demanded 
more greenbacks after the war, Jay Cooke lumped him with Ben Wade and 
Ben Butler as a dangerous economic radical. Jay to Henry Cooke, October 9, 
1867, in Ellis P. Oberholtzer, Jay Cooke: Financier of the Civil War (2 vols., 
Philadelphia, 1907), II, 27-28. But Stevens was no radical, no “agrarian.” 
He was merely responding to the urgent need of local ironmakers, bankers, 
and other businessmen in his part of the country who were suffering from a 
scarcity of money and were unable to get sufficient banknotes under the new 
National Banking System. R. A. Ahl to Stevens, May 5, 1866, in the Stevens 
Papers. This letter indicates that in the beginning the National Banking 
System discriminated not only against the West and the South (as is shown 


in Randall, Civil War and Reconstruction, 457-58), but also against certain 
rural areas of the East. 


CREVECOEUR AND FRANKLIN 


By Percy G. ADAMS 
Ohio State University 


N 1801, in his last book, Le Voyage dans la haute Pensylvanie 

et dans l'état de New York, Crévecoeur cited Franklin three 
times as a source for information. The two men had known each 
other during the last years of Franklin’s life, from 1782 to 1790, 
and had corresponded frequently.’ Consequently it is not surprising 
to see Franklin’s name on the list of prominent Americans 
whom Crévecoeur acknowledged as authorities for much of the 
material used in the Voyage. One must be careful, however, about 
accepting as true Crévecoeur’s statements concerning his au- 
thorities, for the author of the English Letters from an American 
Farmer and Sketches of Eighteenth Century America frequently 
did not in his Voyage tell the truth about his sources and some- 
times did not even name them. It can be shown, for instance, that 
the Voyage used Dr. William Smith and William Bartram for 
material claimed to have been taken from a certain Frederick 
Hazen and a certain Senator B * * * of Georgia; it can also be 
shown that, along with other books, Thomas Jefferson’s Notes on 
the State of Virginia and Jonathan Carver’s Travels supplied 
Crévecoeur with other data for which no source was named.” 

The fact that Crévecoeur’s Voyage is not entirely original— 
though most of it undoubtedly was based on the author’s own ex- 
periences—is not extremely important, for one does not need to 
read long in the early travel literature of America to discover how 


‘For the facts of this relationship, cf. the two most recent biographies of 
Crévecoeur, Julia Post Mitchell, St. John de Crévecoeur (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1916), and Howard C. Rice, Le Cultivateur 
américain (Paris: Librairie Ancienne Honoré Champion, 1933). 

? Compare the Voyage, III, 192-93, with William Bartram, The Travels of 
William Bartram (New York: Macy-Masius: Publishers, 1928), pp. 265-66; 
the Voyage, III, 76 ff., with Dr. William Smith, Historical Account of 
Bouquet’s Expedition against the Ohio Indians in 1764 (Cincinnati: The 
Robert Lake Company, 1907) ; the Voyage, I, 318 ff., with Thomas Jefferson, 
Notes on the State of Virginia (A New Edition ; Richmond, Va.: J. M. 
Randolph, 1853), pp. 100 ff.; and, for only one of the many possible examples, 
the Voyage, I, 412-13, with Jonathan Carver, Travels through the Interior 
Parts of North America (Philadelphia: Key and Simpson, 1796), p. 85. 
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much the writers of that genre plagiarized each other.* What is 
important is the fact that Crévecoeur’s unusual and peculiar habit 
of making misleading statements about his sources has led many 
biographers of Benjamin Franklin into what is certainly an error. 

Two of the three passages attributed by Crévecoeur to Franklin 
were taken from prominent books on America, and the third, 
though it came from Franklin, was obtained under conditions other 
than those stated in the Voyage. In a discussion of the northwest 
winter winds that bring such cold weather to the eastern states, 
Crévecoeur asserted that, “Un jour que je demandois au docteur 
Franklin quelle pouvoit étre la cause d’un effet aussi puissant, voici 
ce qu'il me répondit.” But the doctor’s supposed reply—an analysis 
of the origin of the winds in question—turns out to be a close re- 
working of a passage in Carver’s Travels.* 

Elsewhere the Voyage has a three-page essay on the Gulf 
Stream, the contents of the essay coming, the author said, from 
Benjamin Franklin. Crévecoeur, to show his one-time friendship 
with the great man, prefaced his treatise with the statement, “J’ai 
souvent entendre dire a ce personnage. . . .”” However, the ma- 
terial in the Voyage is simply a translation sometimes free, often 
word for word, of a part of Franklin’s paper read before the 
Philosophical Society on December 2, 1785,° when Crévecoeur was 
in France. This paper, entitled “Maritime Observations,” was trans- 
lated and published in France in 1787, accompanied by Franklin’s 
chart of the Gulf Stream, drawn at the later date. Crévecoeur 
evinced a knowledge of the chart when he outlined the complete 
course of the Stream, giving information not contained in Frank- 
lin’s original paper. : 

These two instances of Crévecoeur’s misstatements about his use 
of Franklin have been given in order to show that the author of 
the Voyage, writing in French for Frenchmen, was inclined to 
make a display of his former friendship with Franklin, the Amer- 
ican most popular in France. The third use of Franklin’s name is 


*On this subject, cf. E. G. Bourne, “The Travels of Jonathan Carver,” 
American Historical Review, XI (January, 1906), 287-302. There is an 
extended bibliography of works pertaining to the sources of Chateaubriand’s 
books on America. 

“Hector St. John de Crévecoeur, Le Voyage dans la haute Pensylvanie et 
or de New York (Paris: 1801), III, 349, and Carver, op. cit., pp. 
48-49. 

5° Cf. The Works of Benjamin Franklin (Boston: Hilliard, Gray, and Com- 
pany, 1838), VI, 485-88. 
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evidently another attempt at display and is the cause of the error 
in a number of Franklin biographies. 

In the second chapter of the first volume of the Voyage, Créve- 
coeur claimed to have made a journey to Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
in 1787 in the company of Benjamin Franklin to attend the cere- 
monies at the founding of Franklin College. While there, the aged 
governor was supposedly persuaded to air his views on three sub- 
jects: (1) the origins of the North American Indians, (2) the 
possibility of their being native to the western hemisphere, and 
(3) the newly discovered remains of ancient fortifications and 
tombs. This chapter, an essay on some of the most discussed sub- 
jects of the day, has been used by Franklin scholars to help fill the 
gaps in his last years. The only part of the Voyage to have been 
translated and published in English, it was inserted in Duyckinck’s 
well known anthology,® transferred in its entirety from there to one 
biography of Franklin," and then adopted as an important source 
of material for other biographers.* Carl Van Doren, the latest and 
best biographer, was the first to discover that Franklin could not 
have been in Lancaster on June 6, 1787, since on that day he at- 
tended a meeting of the Executive Council in Philadelphia and 
ate dinner with George Washington.’ Another scholar has pointed 
out that Crévecoeur himself could not have attended the ceremonies 
at Franklin College because on June 6, 1787, he was on a ship 
sailing from France to America.’° Though neither Franklin nor 
Crévecoeur was at Lancaster for the dedication of the college, 
Crévecoeur could easily have read of the event in the newspapers 
and assumed that Franklin was present. At any rate, he adopted the 
time, the place, and the man and invented the speech by using facts 
from earlier books on America. 

’ Among the sources most used by Crévecoeur in the Voyage are 
William Bartram, Jonathan Carver, and Gilbert Imlay, who in- 
cluded in his book writings by Filson, Hutchins, and Heart. These 


®Evert A. Duyckinck and George L. Duyckinck, Cyclopedia of American 
Literature (New York: Charles Scribner, 1856), I, 175-77. 

* James Parton, Life and Times of Benjamin Franklin (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin and Company, 1884), II, 555-59. 

8Cf., for example, Bernard Fay, Franklin, the Apostle of Modern Times 
(Boston: Little, Brown, and Company, 1929), p. 507. 

®Carl Van Doren, Benjamin Franklin (New York: 1938), p. 741. 

“L. H. Butterfield, editor, A Letter by Dr. Benjamin Rush Describing 
the Consecration of the German College at Lancaster in June, 1787 (Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania: 1945), p. 35. 
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writers provided the materials used in the composition of the 
speech said to be Franklin’s. Franklin, no doubt, knew Carver’s 
book, but Bartram did not publish until 1791 and Imlay not until 
1792, both dates later than Franklin’s death but previous to the 
publication of Crévecoeur’s Voyage." 

The discussions of the first two of the three subjects Franklin 
was supposed to have treated are short and amount to a simple 
retelling of the then current theories and knowledge concerning the 
Esquimaux, the southern Indians and their emigration from 
Mexico, and the Bering Strait crossing and eastward migration of 
the other Indians. For his third topic, ancient fortifications and 
mounds, the venerable speaker is reported to have stated that he 
would repeat the “reflections which occurred” to him while “read- 
ing the papers lately presented to our philosophical society by Gen- 
erals Varnum and Parsons, and Captains John Hart and Ser- 
geant.”'* The “reflections” turn out to be largely a collection of 
facts, facts so ordered that even a Franklin would need quite a 
few notes in his hands to give them, and the arrangement is found 
to be such that Imlay—chiefly Heart and Filson—and Bartram 


would have to be used in taking the notes. The following sample 
quotations will show that the information had to be the result of 


4 That Crévecoeur knew Filson’s Kentucky and Hutchins’ description of 
the Ohio country before he could have seen them in Imlay is attested by his 
footnote on the Kentucky in his Lettres d’un cultivateur américain (Paris: 
Cuchet, 1787), III, 422, and by his description of Hutchins’ book in ibid., 
pp. 393-94. Cf. Rice, op. cit., p. 32, for the account of Crévecoeur’s part in 
the publication of Filson in French as Histoire de Kentucke (Paris: 1785). 

Heart’s first paper on the antiquities of North America was published in 
the Columbian Magazine. Cf. Gilbert Imlay, A Topographical Description 
of the Western Territory of North America (London: 1792), p. 297. Créve- 
coeur reproduced it as part of the eighth chapter of Volume Three of the 
Voyage. The second essay by Heart, the one written for Imlay’s book, is 
the one Crévecoeur had Franklin give evidence of knowing. It does not re- 
peat the material contained in the earlier paper. O. F. Emerson, “Notes on 
Gilbert Imlay, Early American Writer,” PMLA, XXXIX (June, 1924), 
406-39, quotes from Mary Wollstonecraft’s Letters from Sweden, Norway 
and Denmark (London: 1796) to show that she was a friend of Crévecoeur’s 
and that Imlay and the American Farmer were acquaintances. Emerson at- 
tempts to show the similarity between Imlay’s Description and Crévecoeur’s 
earlier Letters, a similarity not nearly so obvious as that between the 
Description and the later Voyage. 

® Duyckinck, of. cit., p. 176. Since Duyckinck’s English translation of the 
speech attributed to Franklin is much more easily obtained than the original 
French version, all references to the speech in the present paper, unless 
otherwise stated, will be made to Duyckinck. 
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careful documentation and could not have been thrown off ex- 


temporaneously. 


Almost the whole of the peninsula of 
Muskinghum is occupied by a vast 
fortified camp. It is composed of 
three square enclosures; the central 
one, which is the largest, has a com- 
munication with the former bed of 
the river, whose waters appear to 
have retreated nearly three hundred 
feet. These inclosures are formed by 
ditches and parapets of earth. (Duyc- 
kinck, p. 176.) 


Two other camps have been likewise 
discovered in the neighborhood of 
Lexington. The area of the first is 
six acres, that of the second, three. 
The fragments of earthenware which 
have been found in digging are of a 
composition unknown to our Indians. 
(Ibid.) 


On Paint Creek, a branch of the 
Scioto, there has been found a series 
of these fortified inclosures, extend- 
ing as far as the Ohio, and even 
south of that river. ([bid.) 


Similar works have been discovered 
on the two Miamis, at a distance of 
more than twenty miles,” and like- 
wise on Big Grave Creek. These last 
are only a series of elevated redoubts 
on the banks of these rivers at un- 
equal distances apart.“ (/bid.) 


These works on the Muskinghum are 
very extensive, and evidently mark 
the ingenuity of man in very remote 
and former ages. They consist of 
three distinct squares, communicat- 
ing with each other by a covered 
way, and again by another covered 
way 200 yards in length, connecting 
the largest and principal square with 
the old bed of the Muskinghum river, 
whence the present river is distant, 
in some places, about 100 yards. 
These squares are formed by a 
ditch and parapet. ... (Imlay, p. 21.) 


In the neighborhood of Lexington, 
the remains of two ancient fortifica- 
tions are to be seen, furnished with 
ditches and bastions. One of these 
contains about six acres of land, and 
the other nearly three. . . . Pieces of 
earthen vessels have been plowed up 
near Lexington, a manufacture with 
which the Indians were never ac- 
quainted. (Filson in Imlay, pp. 368- 
69.) 


... ona branch of the Scioto, called 
Paint creek, are works much more 
considerable than those at Grave 
creek, or Muskingum, a mound much 
larger, a greater variety of walls, 
ditches, and enclosures, and covering 
a much greater extent of country; 
that they continue for nearly 60 miles 
along the Scioto to its junction with 
the Ohio. (Heart in Imlay, p. 298.) 


The next works of note are on the 
great Miami, about 20 miles from its 
junction with the Ohio. (Ibid.) .. . 
The works at Grave creek ... are 
very similar to those at the mouth 
of Muskingum. The continuation of 
works each way consists of square 


The statement here is confusing, though Duyckinck translated the original 
(Voyage, I, 31) correctly, for Crévecoeur should have said, in reference to 
the great Miami, “at a distance of more than twenty miles from its mouth,” 
as he did say elsewhere. (Voyage, I, 361.) 

“That part of Heart’s description of the works at Big Grave Creek not 
used here was used in a note by Crévecoeur. (Voyage, I, 361-62.) Following 
the description of the works at Big Grave Creek, Crévecoeur had Franklin 
mention briefly the embankments along the Mississippi River, at Byo Pierre 
and at Lake Peppin. His information perhaps came from Imlay, pp. 298-99, 
and from Carver, p. 35, whom he speaks of as having discovered the entrench- 


ments at Lake Peppin. 


The barrows lately discovered in 
Kentucky and elsewhere, are cones 
of different diameters and heights; 
... The first row of bodies lies upon 
flat stones, with which the whole of 
the bottom is paved: these are 
covered over with new layers, serv- 
ing as beds for other bodies placed 
like the former, and so on to the top. 
As in the fortifications on the Mus- 
kinghum, we meet with no signs of 
mortar, and no traces of the ham- 
mer. (Ibid.) 
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and circular redoubts, ditches, walls, 
and mounds, scattered at unequal 
distances, in every direction. (/bid., 


p. 297.) 


Near Lexington are to be seen sepul- 
chres, full of human skeletons, which 
are thus fabricated. First on the 
ground are laid large broad stones; 
on these were placed the bodies, 
separated from each other by broad 
stones, covered with others, which 
serve as a basis for the next arrange- 
ment of bodies. In this order they 
are built, without mortar, growing 
still narrower to the height of a man. 
(Filson in Imlay, p. 324.) 


The next part of the speech attributed to Franklin is a listing of 
all the ancient works in the southern part of what is now the 
United States, with brief comments on the type of works found 
at each place. Crévecoeur here apparently summarized another 
essay on Indian antiquities found in the same volume of the 
V oyage. 

At the conclusion of his review of all the known Indian antiquities 
east of the Mississippi River, Franklin—or, rather, Crévecoeur— 
made a number of comments and posed a number of questions 
which are said to be unanswerable. Heart, in Imlay, had made the 





same comments and asked the same questions. 


At what period, by what people, 
were these works constructed? What 
degree of civilization had this people 
reached? Were they acquainted with 
the use of iron? What has become of 
them. (Duyckinck, pp. 176-177.) 


This ancient people must have had 
chiefs, and been subject to laws; for 
without the bonds of subordination, 
how could they have collected and 
kept together so great a number of 
workmen? They must have been 
acquainted with agriculture, since 
the products of the chase would never 
have sufficed to support them. (Jbid., 
p. 177.) 


Who these inhabitants were, who 
have left such traces; from whence 
they came, and where they now are; 
are questions to which we never, 
perhaps, can find any other than con- 
jectural answers. (Heart in Imlay, 
p. 299.) 


... the people wr constructed them 
were not altogether in an uncivilized 
state: they must have been under 
the subordination of law, a strict and 
well-regulated police, or they could 
not have been kept together in such 
numerous bodies . . . they were not 
constructed by people who procured 
the necessaries of life by hunting: a 
number sufficient to carry on such 
works never could have subsisted in 
that way. (Ibid.) 
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... this people must have been much .. . this country was formerly in- 
further advanced in civilization than habited by a nation farther advanced 
our Indians. (/bid.) in the arts of life than the Indians. 


(Ibid., p. 200.) 


When he had finished his discourse on the Indians and their 
antiquities, Franklin is said to have pondered the possibilities to 
be unearthed in a continuance of such studies. “What a field for 
reflection !” he mused. “Were it not for my advanced age, I would 
myself cross the mountains to examine those old military works.” 
Parton, the first Franklin biographer to accept Crévecoeur’s state- 
ments as being authentic, concluded his printing of Duyckinck’s 
translation of the speech with the observation that a display of 
such knowledge at such an advanced age could only be “an argu- 
ment for the immortality of the soul.’ 


* Parton, op. cit., II, 559. 








LYDIA DARRAH, PATRIOT 


A RADIO PLAY* 
by 
Pau T. GANTT 
Abington High School 


(Presented on the Suburban School Hour, KYW, February 24, 1947) 


Characters 


Narrator ; Susannah Darrah, age 9; Ann Darrah, age 21; Wil- 
liam Darrah, Jr., age 11; William Darrah, Sr.; John Darrah, age 
15; Lydia Darrah; British Officer ; Voice; British soldier ; Colonel 


Craig. 
SOUND 
NARRATOR 


SUSANNAH 
ANN 
SUSANNAH 
WILLIAM, SR. 


WILLIAM, JR. 


WILLIAM, SR. 


JOHN 


Whistling of Winter Wind. 

It was the bitter winter of 1777. While Washing- 
ton and his men shivered at Valley Forge, the 
British were comfortable in Philadelphia. They 
had ordered William Darrah to give them the use 
of his house, located on Second Street. But 
Lydia, his wife, objected. She went to General 
Howe in his headquarters. Her husband and 
children anxiously awaited her return. ( Fade.) 
What will the British do to Mother, Ann? 
Nothing, Sue dear. It’s just our home they want. 
But we won’t have any place to sleep. Will they 
take our clothes, too, Father ? 

Of course not. We'll just have to take what we 
can and find some other house. 

Maybe they'll send us out to Cousin John’s place 
in the country beyond Rising Sun, I'll bet he’ll 
be surprised when we arrive with a military 
escort. 

Cousin John has enough troubles of his own 
without us, William. John, come away from that 
window and sit quietly over here. 

But father, I want to see mother come out of 


*This play may be produced by amateurs without payment of royalty. All 
other production rights are reserved by the author. 
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General Howe’s house. [ know she will walk 
straight as an Indian between her guards! 

I don’t think there will be any guards, John. 
Mother is a very determined person and I have 
a feeling that even General Howe will not chase 
her out of her house. 

(Excitedly) Wait, everybody. The door is open- 
ing. Here comes a soldier and there’s Mother! 
(disappointed) Oh! She is crossing the street 
alone. 

William, go and open the door for your mother. 
She must have made the old General do just as 
she wanted. (Sound of door) 

Oh, mother, are the British going to make us go 
away? 

(Eagerly) Are we going to be refugees, mother? 
(Coming on) Quiet, children, quiet. We are go- 
ing to keep our house. 

Aw, I was sure we would have to go away with 
a military escort. John said we would. 

I don’t think we will have a military escort. But 
some of us will have to go away. You children 
are to go to live with Cousin John. Ann and your 
father and I may remain here. 

Lydia, why send the children? Why don’t we all 
go? 

The children only, William. That is the way it is 
arranged. 

A very strange arrangement! Is this another 
plan that you... 

Wait, William. (Pause) Ann, will you take the 
children to their rooms and help them pack the 
clothes and other things they will need? Don’t 
take more than necessary. 

Can we go today, mother? Hurry, Ann, I know 
just what I want to take! You help me first. 
( Fade) 

Mother, can’t you make them give us an escort? 
Just imagine what Cousin John would... 
William! We will do without the escort and we 
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will do without any nonsense from you. Run and 
get ready. John, help him. 

Mother, could I possibly stay here with you? 
Maybe I could help if . . . if there is something 


You can help by taking care of your brother and 
sister. 

Yes, mother. But with Charles out there at 
Whitemarsh with General Washington, I thought 
that maybe I could help here. 

Your brother Charles would think that you can 
help by doing what I say. Now go and pack and 
help William. (Door closes faintly) 

This is not so simple as it sounds, Lydia, I am 
sure. What plan is in your mind? 

I have no plan, yet, William. I persuaded Gen- 
eral Howe that we simply could not find any 
place where all of us could go. I promised to 
send the children away so that he and his staff 
could use the large room upstairs for a con- 
ference room. We will have our own rooms. 

But why send the children away? We could have 
made room for them. 

It is better for them this way. The General gave 
me a pass which I can use to visit them. That 
was all I asked for. 

A pass through the lines). Mmmmm. I begin to 
see what you have in mind. I am afraid I won’t 
allow it, Lydia! You should leave these things 
to me. 

But William, our son Charles is out there with 
our troops at Whitemarsh. Anything I can do to 
help him is my duty. You can get bits of news 
and send them out with messengers as before. 
That is your duty. But something big is in the 
making and you are not apt to discover that in 
the town. It will be decided in the secrecy of the 
council chamber. 

A council which will meet in our own house be- 
hind closed doors and between four walls. 
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One wall of which, my dear, adjoins my own 
bedchamber where there is a closet with a very 
thin partition. Let’s not discuss it any more. 
When more than one person has a secret it ceases 
to be a secret. 

(Music—Up and Fade.) 


* * * * * 


The British held councils frequently in the upper 
chamber. Nothing unusual occurred to disturb 
the Darrah family. The severe winter reduced 
military operations to a minimum. Then, on Tues- 
day, December 2, a British officer came to see 
Lydia. .. . (Fade) 

Madam Darrah, tonight we wish to hold a council 
meeting in the upper room. You will have the 
fire going and everything in readiness. 

Yes, sir. The room is ready at all times. 

You will make certain that there are no visitors 
in the house tonight. 

That will be easy. No one visits us since you are 
using our house. 

One thing more. You will see to it that the mem- 
bers of your family retire to their rooms at an 
early hour and remain there for the night. We 
will notify you when to lock up the house. 
Everything will be as you ask. 

If it is not, I can assure you that there will be 
considerable trouble for everyone. Good day. 
(Sound of latch and door closing.) 

(almost a whisper) The time has come. This is 
what I have waited for. Nothing must go wrong. 
(Music Bridge-Fade. Knocker at door.) 

Good evening, madam. The room is ready? 

This way, gentlemen. 


(Footsteps and low murmur of voices in background.) 
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(Continuing) It is warm and there is extra wood. 
Do you wish anything else? 

This seems fine. Has your family retired? 
(Pause) Good. Then you will do the same. We 
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shall waken you when we leave. 
(Door closes and lock turns.) 
They are all in now. The last man locked the 
door. Now the meeting will begin. I must be in 
my night clothes in case a check is made. And 
now the closet, quietly. 
(Slight noise of latch and then a low murmur of 
voices one of which becomes just intelligible. .. .) 
(Muffled) Gentlemen, the council will be in 
order. The enemy shows no knowledge of our 
preparations. .. . 

(Music Bridge, Fade.) 
And so, gentlemen, the troops will march out in 
the late evening of December the 4th. The attack 
will be directly on the forces of Washington at 
Whitemarsh. With the enemy unprepared, our 
victory is certain. 
The conference is over. They’re going now. 
(Three knockings at the door with a slight pause 
between; each louder than the preceding.) 
(Sleepily) Ye-es? What is it? Just a mi-nute. 
(Muffled) Sorry to have to wake you, madam. 
You may lock the outer door now. 
(Still a little sleepy) Thank you. I shall attend to 
it at once. 

(Music Bridge. Fade) 


* * * * * 


Lydia Darrah slept very little that night. She 
must get word to General Washington at once. 
But the British would be alert for any strange 
action. She discarded plan after plan. By the next 
afternoon she had decided what to do. (Fade) 
(Fade in) (Arguing) But Ann, it has been a 
long time since we had any news of the children. 
General Howe gave me the pass for my own use 
and tomorrow morning I am going to make the 
trip. 
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Mother, this is sheer nonsense. The weather is 
horrible. You can’t possibly get through the snow 
on foot, and there is nothing else you can do. 

I am no weakling. I have walked through snow 
many times and many miles before this. I am 
quite determined to go. 


WILLIAM, SR. Activity has been noticed among the British these 


LYDIA 


ANN 


past two days. I doubt that the sentries will 
honor your pass. 

They just better had honor it. If anything spe- 
cial is going on they will be too busy to think 
about me. The pass is signed by General Howe 
himself and I don’t believe he will remember to 
cancel it. 

Father, can’t you do something to stop her? The 
children are surely all right. If anything were 
wrong, Cousin John would have managed to get 
word to us. 


WILLIAM, SR. Ann, my dear, I have been married to your 
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mother for many years. To date I have been un- 
able to think of anything to stop her when she 
makes up her mind. Frankly, I think it will take 
the British army to do any stopping that can be 
done. She will start if she says so. 

I will start. I will start early in the morning and 
you two will stay here and go about your usual 
work. I will be back before nightfall if it is at all 
possible. Let us not discuss the matter any 
further. 

(Music Up and fade) 

(Fade in-sound of tramping through snow.) 
(Fade in) . . . Madam, it is impossible for any- 
one to leave the city today. 

I think not. There is no reason why I can’t get 
out. I have a pass that permits me to visit my 
children. You have no orders to stop me. 
We have orders to stop everyone, ma’am. 
Everyone but me, perhaps. General Howe him- 
self made certain of that. He gave me this pass 
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and has signed it himself. You have no orders 
higher than that. 

Well, this is the General’s signature, so I can’t 
see anything else to do. But don’t get off the 
direct road, ma’am. Today, that would be espe- 
cially dangerous. 

I have only one reason to be going out this road. 
I do not care anything about your patrols. If my 
pass is not honored, the General himself will 
know about it. 

(Music bridge—indicating a quick walk.) 
(Sound—scrambling through snow and bushes. 
Rapid breathing of exhaustion.) 

That ... should be... the last patrol. Now... 
through the woods . . . toward Rising Sun... 
and one of our patrols. 

(Sound—scrambling through snow and bushes.) 
There . .. should be . . . some of Colonel Craig’s 
men . . . hereabouts. 

(Fade in galloping of horses.) 

(Off-Mike) ... A woman ahead of us. (Shouts) 
Halt! 

(Startled) Oh! 

(Off-Mtke) Keep alert, men. I'll see what this 
means. 

(Sound—fade in galloping of one horse.) 

(Fade in) Madam, this is a strange place for a 
woman to be traveling alone. 

I am looking for the American . .. Oh! You are 
Colonel Craig. At last! I thought I would reach 
you. I am Lydia Darrah. 

Mrs. Darrah! What brings you into this danger- 
ous territory ? 

Colonel Craig, will you walk with me and listen 
to the news I have? There is no time to waste, I 
assure you. 

I will indeed. (Calls) Spread out, men, and see 
that we are not interrupted. (More quietly) 
Now, Mrs. Darrah. 
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You must get word to General Washington at 
once. The British have planned that tonight they 
... (Fade) 

(Music bridge.) 

2. 2S es 
Lydia Darrah returned to her home late in the 
afternoon. She explained nothing to her husband 
or daughter and they, fully aware that strange 
things were in the making, did not ask questions. 
That evening they listened fearfully to the 
British march away. 
(Martial music and the tramping of soldiers. in 
the street.) 

* * * * * 
All night and the next day they waited. There 
were rumors of a battle. Late that evening, there 
was a knock at the door and Lydia opened to a 
British officer. 
Good evening. 
Madam, I wish to have a conference with you. 
(Scarcely able to speak) With me? 
You will precede me to the council room where 
we can be alone. (Door closing and footsteps on 
the stairs. Another door opens—closes.) 
Be seated, madam. This is a matter of great im- 
port. The news will be over town shortly, so I 
can tell you that today we fought a battle with 
Washington at Whitemarsh. 
You... fought...a... battle? 
There was not much fighting. The important 
thing, madam, is that the enemy had notice of 
our coming. They knew the plans that were, we 
thought, completely and entirely our own secret. 
You mean... They... were... ready? 
They knew and were prepared for us. We 
marched into a trap and came back again like a 
parcel of fools. These things do not just happen. 
(Frightened) You must be right. 
On the night of our last council meeting, were 
any of your family awake and around the house? 
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Oh no, I am certain that they were in bed and 
asleep. 
I know that you were. I was the one who knocked 
on your door and I had trouble enough getting 
you awake to lock up the house. 
I answered after I heard your knock. 
I know. But I almost broke my hand before you 
heard. I just don’t understand. . . . Well, it has 
been a sorry day for His Majesty’s troops. What 
it may mean to Washington’s men remains to be 
seen. There is nothing more | can do about it 
now. (Stiffly) If we have need of your room 
again, we will let you know. Good night, madam. 
The room is at your disposal. Good night, sir. 
(Music—U p and fade.) 

oS ae 


The story of Lydia Darrah has become one of 
the legends of the American Revolution. Hers 
was the strength of character and patriotism that 
have always been and always will be the texture 
of American life. 














THE CIVIL WAR DIARIES OF 
LEONARD C. FERGUSON 


Notes by William A. Hunter 


Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 
(Concluded from the July issue of PENNsyLvANrIA History) 


T THE age of 22, Leonard C. Ferguson had enlisted, No- 
, vember 12, 1861, in the 57th Regiment, Pennsylvania Volun- 
teers. During the years 1864 and 1865 he kept brief diaries which 
have been preserved, and of which the entries through September 
1864 were published in the July issue of PENNSYLVANIA History. 

At the beginning of 1864, Mr. Ferguson was on guard duty in 
Philadelphia. He rejoined his regiment at the front, near Fred- 
ericksburg, Virginia, on May 15; and on June 22 he and others of 
his regiment were captured near Petersburg. The prisoners were 
sent to Andersonville, Georgia, where Ferguson remained until 
this prison was evacuated and the surviving inmates were moved 
elsewhere. Some 6,000 prisoners, including Ferguson, were sent 
to Florence, South Carolina. 

The change brought no improvement to the prisoners; the diary 
note of October 3, “Feel some little Discurraged,”” was undoubtedly 
fully justified. One means of escaping prison hardships was to 
swear allegiance to the Confederacy ; and Ferguson says “A Great 
Many” prisoners did so—though other writers have insisted they 
scorned so ignoble a course. Ferguson himself staved off starvation 
by joining the camp police, who received extra rations so long as 
supplies permitted. 

As already noted, the diaries continue to November 14, 1865, 
seven months after the author’s return home. The later entries, 
however, are a somewhat repetitious record of farm activities ; the 
few references to military service hardly seem to warrant publica- 
tion of this portion of the diaries. 

Among some miscellaneous notes in the back pages of the 1865 
diary, two deserve mention, however. One identifies the fellow- 
prisoner from whom Ferguson obtained the blank diary used for 
this year ; and the other appears to be the roll of the police com- 
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pany at Florence. These two items appear at the end of the present 
installment of the diaries. 

Of the diarist himself, we should add a few final words. It is re- 
lated that Mr. Ferguson, in company with a John Page whom he 
had met while in prison camp, went West to the mines; and that 
on August 14, 1873, he was killed at Virginia City, Nevada, when 
a piece of mining equipment broke. 


OCTOBER SATURDAY,1 1864 

Up at 5 o’cl. Rains a little Early this Morning, eat breakfast of a few 
Beans and Rice at 7 o’cl and a little Corn Bread 

Draw for Rations at 12 o’cl 1% Hard Tack, a little Beans a little Meal, 
a little Molasses & Salt. Eat It all for Dinner at 1 ocl. Have quite Shower 
of Rain during the afternoon. 

Favorable News of an Exchange some time this fall. 

Get very Hungry Before Night. Still speak and have fun talking of times 
that we will have when We get Into our lines. 


OCTOBER SUNDAY,2 1864 

Get up at 5 o’cl. Have nothing for Breakfast and Buy 50 cts worth of 
Sweet Potatoes and Broil them at 7 o’cl. Have orders to Pack up at 8 o’cl 
and leave our old Camp and go into a Stockade about % of a mile off and 
We all go to building Shantas. 

Buy 50 cts worth of Potatoes, and Eat them Raw for Dinner. 

We Reorganize and I get In to 14th detachmt.” Some new Prisoners come 
in From (Charleston) Draw Rations of Meal, Flour Molasses at Dark. Have 
Some little Mush & Molasses for Supper. Feel Tired & Weak. 1000 or 1500 
Prisoners come in from charleston. 


OCTOBER MONDAY,3 1864 

Get up at 5 o’cl, eat Breakfast at 6 o’cl of Mush. 

Go to Working out Punchons for A Shanta and work at it until Roll-Call 
at 10 cl. Rains quite a Shower at 11 o’cl and We get Wet Have a little 
Mush for Dinner at 12 o’cl. 

Feel some little Discurraged. 

I think Back 3 years a go about our Big Dinner. Draw rations after Dark 
of a little Flour Fresh Beef and Salt. Have Supper at 8.o’cl of a Small 
Wheat Cake and a little Fresh Beef. buy a Ginger Cake for 75 cts to day. 


OCTOBER TUESDAY,4 1864 

Get up at 5 ocl. Quite Cold last night. Have a little Breakfast at 7 o’cl of 
Wheat Cake and a few Broiled Beans and a little Beef. But Not Half 
Enough to Satisfy oneself. 

More Men taking the Oath of Allegiance. 

The Sun comes out and It Becomes Quite Warm toward 10 o’cl. The 
News Now Is that We are to Winter in the Confederacy. 

Draw Rations of Flour, Rice, Molasses & Salt. 

Have Some Broiled Rice for Supper and Molasses at Sundown. 

Some one Thoussand Prisoners come In from Charleston. 


” At Florence, prisoners were organized into hundreds and thousands, the 
divisions headed by sergeants. On Oct. 12, the stockade held 12,362 prisoners. 
(Note, Dec. 7, the reference to “A. D. McKnight . . . with his hundred.’’) 
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OCTOBER WEDNESDAY,5 1864 

Get up at 6 ocl. Have Some Breakfast of Rice with Flour Mixed in at 
8 ocl. 

Gets Warm toward the Middle of the day, quite Cold last Night. 

Rations very Small Suttler® goods very high. Draw rations at 4 o’cl of 
Some little Meal Beans—Fresh Beef Salt &c. Have some little Fresh Beef 
& Corn bread for Supper. 

go to bed Early. 


OCTOBER THURSDAY,6 1864 
Crawl out of our Nest about 6 o’cl. Have some Breakfast of Broiled 
-beans and a little Fresh Beef at 7% ocl. 
Becomes quite warm toward noon, Sun Coming out Very Hot. 
Have orders to move our Quarters and all Hands are Soon to work 
a Brush and Wood Every Way. Get our Wood and Tent Moved by 4 
o’c 


Draw Some Rations of Meal, Beans, Sait &c. 
Go to Bed without Any Supper in Order to Have Enough for Breakfast. 


OCTOBER FRIDAY,7 1864 
Get up at 7 o’cl after a Restless Night. Rained Last Night Nearly all the 
forefront of the Night. Have Corn-Bread and Beans for Breakfast at 10 o’cl. 
Draw a few Molasses at 12. M 
- quite cool and Pleasant all day. Draw a little Flour and Beans, Molasses 
&c at 4 ocl. 
Have Some few Sweet Potatoes and Broiled Beans for Supper. 


OCTOBER SATURDAY,8 1864 

Get Up at 6 ocl. Very cold this Morning. Eat Breakfast at 8 o’cl of Wheat 
Cake & Molasses 

Quite cool all day. 

Draw rations of Flour Meal Rice Molasses at 5 ocl. Have some Supper 
of Rice at 6 ocl and Molasses. All Reports go to show that We Are to re- 
main in the Confederacy all winter. 

very cold this evening. 


OCTOBER SUNDAY,9 1864 

Get up at 6 o’cl. Very cold all last Night. Slept Cold all Night. 

Get Breakfast at 7 o’cl of Broiled Rice thickened With Flour and a Small 
Corn Cake. 

Some one Thousand Prisoners Come In From charleston, very cold all 
forenoon the wind Very High. Draw Rations at 12 o’cl of Flour meal, Salt &c. 

Have for supper Some Broiled Rice with Flour Mixed in. 

gets Cold at Sundown. News of Exchange and the Men Cheers. 

News of the Taking of Macon & Andersonville By Sherman and the Re- 
capture of one Thousand Prisoners. 


OCTOBER MONDAY,10 1864 
Get up at 6 o’cl and find it quite Cold. A great many of the Men Suffered 
With Cold Last Night and Some Died. 
Have Some Breakfast at 7 ocl of Wheat Cakes, But Not Half Enough 
To Satisfy Our Appetites. 
Have Roll-Call at 10 ocl. Draw Rations at 1 ocl of a little Meal, Salt and 
a good Ration of Flour. 


™ The sutler was authorized to sell specified articles to the prisoners. The 
reader has already noticed references to Ferguson’s purchasing and trading, 
which began July 21, 1864. See HESSELTINE, pp. 149-150. 
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Have Some Dinner at 2 o’cl of Mush Made out of Meal and flour which 
went well to a Hungry Man, gets Cold toward Sundown. Have a few 
Pancakes for Supper at Dark. 

Heavy Frost Last Night. 


OCTOBER TUESDAY,11 1864 
Get up at 6 ocl. Have Breakfast at 7 ocl of Flour Dumplings & a Wheat 
Cake. 


gets quite warm and pleasant toward 9 o’cl. Draw Rations of Flour, Meal, 
Beans and Salt at 12 ocl. 

Have dinner of Some Wheat Cakes at 1 ocl. 

Have Some Supper at Dark of Beans. 

Quite Cool In the Evening. 


OCTOBER WEDNESDAY, 12 1864 
Get up at 6 ocl. Eat Breakfast at 7 ocl of Beans and Flour Soup with 
Dumplings In. Gets quite warm at 9 ocl. Get an ax and fix up our shebang 
In the Afternoon. Have a few Cakes at dark. 
See Galager™ at Sundown and He Reports Page” Dead at Andersonville. 
Draw a little Ration of Flour. 
Pleasant this Evening. 


OCTOBER THURSDAY, 13 1864 


Get up at 6 o’cl. Have Roll-Call early In the Morning. 

Get breakfast of some Beans and Dumplings at 7 ocl. Commence daubing 
our shanta. 

Draw a few Rations at 1 o’cl of Meal and Salt. 

Have some Mush for Dinner at 2 o’cl. 

Gets Cool toward Eve. Have No Supper on account of No Rations. 


OCTOBER FRIDAY, 14 1864 
Get up at 5% o’cl. Have No Breakfast. Join the Police Company™ and 
go on Duty today. Have no Dinner. 
Some more goes out and takes the oath. 
Are on Duty 2 hours & off four all day for which we are to Draw full 
Rations In the Evening we Draw some few Beans and a little Meal. 
Have a Dodger for Supper at 8 ocl. 


OCTOBER SATURDAY,15 1864 

Get up at 5 o’cl. Go on Police Duty at 6 ocl. Come off at 8 o’cl and have 
Some Breakfast at 8% of Beans. 

Becomes quite warm toward Noon. 

Draw Rations of Meal Beans &c at 12. ocl. 

Draw Police-Rations of Fresh Beef, Beans, Meal, Molasses at 2 o’cl. 

Eat supper at 4 o’cl of fresh beef, Corn Cakes, Beans, Molasses. The best 
Supper I’ve had In a long time. Great Thoughts of Home today. 


OCTOBER SUNDAY,16 1864 


Get up at 6 ocl. Attend Roll-Call and have breakfast of Mush and Corn 
Cakes. Quite Pleasant toward noon. 


™ Possibly Thomas Gallagher, Co. F, 57th Regt., listed by BATES (II, 
273) as “Missing in action June 22, 1864,” the date on which Ferguson was 
captured. Page cannot be identified; by this date five men of that name had 
died at Andersonville. 

* The police force was organized by the prisoners. Note the election on 
Dec. 10 (See McELROY, p. 527.) 
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Have for Dinner at 3 o’cl, some Beans thickened with Meal. Draw a few 
Rations of Meal, Beans & Salt at 4 o’cl P. M. 
The Day Passes off very quietly. 


OCTOBER MONDAY,17 1864 
Are up at 5 o’cl. Have Breakfast at 7 o’cl of Beans and Corn-Cakes with 
a few Molasses. Quite cold last night. 
Becomes quite Warm toward Noon. Have some Beans for Supper at Sun- 
down and a little Corn Bread. Favors Rain Some. 


OCTOBER TUESDAY,18 1864 

Get up at 5 ocl, attend Roll call in the Detachment and then go to the 
Police headquarters. 

Are on duty today. Have Breakfast of Beans and Corn Bread at 8 o’cl. 
Rains a little In the Morning, but Fairs off toward Noon. Have Rations of 
Fresh-Beef a little Meal, Beans, Rice & Salt. Have Some Supper of Meat 
and Rice at 5 o’cl. 

Is quite in the Evening. 


OCTOBER WEDNESDAY, 19 1864 

Get up at 5 ocl, attend Roll-Call. Was very Cold last Night and was Some 
Frost. Have Breakfast of Rice, Fresh-Beef at 8% ocl. 

Get My Shoes Fixed this Morning. News of 5,000 Prisoners going out 
for charleston today or tomorrow for an Exchange, But do not put any 
Confidence In the Report. Draw for Rations a little Meal Flour, Molasses, 
Salt &c. 

Have Some Supper of Beans & Corn Bread at 4 ocl. 


OCTOBER THURSDAY, 20 1864 
Are up at 4 o’cl. Eat breakfast of Rice and Corn Bread at 5% ocl, attend 
Roll Call at 6 ocl. Pleasant this Morning. All quiet in camp. 
Everyone Preparing for Winter. 
Have Some Dinner at 12 ocl of Beans and Wheat Bread. Draw Rations of 
Flour, Meal Beans Molasses and Salt. 
Have Some Supper at 6 o’cl of Mush and Wheat Cakes. 


OCTOBER FRIDAY,21 1864 
Are up at 5 ocl. Eat Breakfast of Rice with Wheat Dumpling at 7 ocl. 
Quite Pleasant this Morning. Have Some Dinner of Broiled Beans and 


Corn Bread at 2 o’cl. Draw Rations of Soap, Molasses Beans Meal Flour 
& Salt. 


OCTOBER SATURDAY, 22 1864 

Arise at 5 o’cl. Attend roll call then go to Police hdqrs and go on Duty 
today. 

Hear Good News from Grants army that He has Whipped Lee and killed 
and Wounded 12 Thousand.” The wind gets up and is quite cool toward 
10 o’cl. Eat Breakfast at 9%4 o’cl of Beans and Cakes. Draw rations of Meal 
Flour, Beans, a little Rice. 

Have some Dinner of Cakes at 3 ocl. On duty today. 

Very cold In the Evening. 


™The Richmond campaign was underway; however, there was no such 
single victory as the entries of Oct. 22-23 seem to imply. 
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OCTOBER SUNDAY, 23 1864 

Are up at 5 ocl. Attend Roll-Call and have Breakfast at 7 o’cl of Mush. 

Have Some Dinner at 12 o’cl of Corn Cakes Draw Rations at 2 o’cl of 
Beans Meal Salt. 

Draw Police Rations of the Same. 

Have supper at 5 o’cl of Flour Pudding. 

The news of the Whipping of Lee at Richmond and the Victory of Grant. 

Pleasant day this Sunday, puts me In Mind of Home. 

Shannon and Myself look through the Hospt. for Simmens™ but Can’t 
Find Him. 


OCTOBER MONDAY, 24 1864 
Are up at 5 o’cl. Eat Breakfast of Beans and Corn Cakes at 7 ocl. 
Quite Cool and Pleasant. 
Have Some Broiled Rice for Dinner. 
Commence Mudding our Shanty over at 1 o’cl. 
Draw Rations of Molasses, Beans, Rice and Grit. 
Have Some Supper at 6 ocl of Corn-Cakes. Gets Cool this Eveng. 
P. S. Great News of an Exchange to Commence on Thursday 27th Oct. 


OCTOBER TUESDAY, 25 1864 


Get up at 5 o’cl. Have Breakfast at 7 o’cl of Mush and Molasses. Daub 
Some at our Shanty this forenoon. Draw Rations of Meal, Beans & Molasses. 
Also Police Rations of the Same. finish our Shanty In the evening. Have 
Some Supper and Dinner together at 3 o’cl. It is Very Cold this evening. 

Great News of an Exchange to Commence Soon. 


OCTOBER WEDNESDAY, 26 1864 
Get up at 5% o’cl. Attend Roll-Call at 6 ocl. Attend Police Call and go 
on Duty from 8 - 10 ocl and then have Breakfast of Beans and Corn Cakes. 
About 50 men Died last Night with Cold and Hunger. 
Eat Some Corn Cakes for Dinner at 2 ocl PM. 
Favors rain. Have some mush for supper at 5% ocl. 
Considerable Excitement In Camp. 


OCTOBER THURSDAY, 27 1864 
Up at 6 o’cl. 
Attend Roll-Call Was on Guard last Night from 12 - 2. favors rain This 
Morning. 
Have Some Breakfast at 8 o’cl of Beans, Corn Bread &c. Draw rations 
of Meal, Beans and Molasses. Have some Supper at 5 o’cl of Mush. 


OCTOBER FRIDAY, 28 1864 
Arise out of our Confederate Bed at 6 ocl and have Breakfast of Beans 
and Corn Bread at 10 ocl. 
Had Some rain last Night but fared off and got quite Cold before Morning. 
Have some Broiled Grit for Supper at 3 o’cl with Molasses. Draw Rations 
of Flour Beans Molasses &c. 


OCTOBER SATURDAY, 29 1864 
Arise at 5 ocl. Attend roll call and get Breakfast of Beans - Dumplings 
and a Corn Cake at 9 ocl. Quite Cool this Morning. Draw rations of Meal, 
Beans, Beef &c. at 12 ocl. The news of an exchange Dying away. 
Have Some Supper of Beans and Dumplings at 5 ocl. 
Draw Police Rations of Meal. 


* Possibly the Eli Simmons reported by BATES (II, 262) as “Missing in 
action, June 22, 1864.” 
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OCTOBER SUNDAY, 30 1864 
Get up at 5 o’cl. Attend Roll-Call then attend Police Roll Call on Duty 
today. 
Have Some Breakfast of Beans and Fresh-Beef at 9 ocl with a little Corn 
Bread. 
Draw Rations of Meal, Beans and Salt. 
Have Supper at 6 o’cl of Dumplings and Beans. 


OCTOBER MONDAY, 31 1864 
Arise at 6 ocl. Have Breakfast at 8 o’cl of Beans & Corn Bread and 
Molasses. Draw Rations at 12 M. of meal, Draw Police Rations of Meal. 
Have Some Dinner at 3 ocl of Hominy and Corn Cake With Some Molasses. 


NOVEMBER TUESDAY,1 1864 
Arise at 6% o’cl. Have breakfast of Beans and Corn Bread at 9 ocl. Have 
Some Dinner at 3 o’cl of Mush and Molasses. 
Draw Rations of Meal Today. 
Favors Rain today. 


NOVEMBER WEDNESDAY,2 1864 
Are up at 6% o’cl. Have some Breakfast of Beans and Corn Dumplings 
at 8 ocl. 
Commences Raining at 6 o’cl this Morning and Rains Nearly all day. 
Have Some Dinner of Beef and Corn dumpling at 3 ocl. 
Draw Rations of Meal and Fresh Beef at 2 ocl. 
Very Cold all day. 


NOVEMBER THURSDAY,3 1864 
Are up at 6 o’cl. Have some breakfast of Fresh Beef and Corn Dumplings 
at 8 ocl. Cold and Wet this Morning. 
On Police Duty today Have some mush at 12% o’cl for Dinner. Have Some 
More Mush for Supper. at 6 ocl. Wet and cold all day. 


NOVEMBER FRIDAY,4 1864 

Get up at 4 o’cl and Go on Duty and Stand to 6 o’cl through a Drizzling 
Rain. has rained nearly all last Night. 

Clears all Cold after 6 o’cl. 

Have breakfast of Beans and Mush at 9 o’cl. 

Gets quite warm During the day. 

Some goes out and takes the oath of Allegiance to the C. S. A. 

Have some Mush and a Dodger and Molasses for Supper At 4 ocl. 

Have Rations of Meal Beans and Molasses today. 

Gets very cold and windy toward Night. 


NOVEMBER SATURDAY,5 1864 
Get up at 6 o’cl. and find it very cold and Windy. Have Some Beans and 
a Corn-Cake for Breakfast at 9 ocl. Draw Rations of Meal, Beans and 
Molasses at 12 o’cl and Police Rations of Molasses at 1 ocl. 
Have Some Supper of Mush and Cake of Corn at 5 ocl. 
A Great Many Goes out and takes the oath. News of an Exchange of 10 
Thousand Sick and Wounded to come off Soon. 


NOVEMBER SUNDAY,6 1864 
Get up at 7 o’cl after laying Abed about 13 hours. 


Have some Breakfast of Beans and a Cake at 8 o’cl. Was Very Cold 
last Night 
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They take all our Discriptive Lists to day. Becomes quite Warm toward 
the Middle of the day. Quite a Muss in our Police co. today Finally Settled. 

Draw Rations of Flour Beans and Molasses, also Police Rations of Flour 
and Beans. Have Supper at 5 o’cl of Mush. 


NOVEMBER MONDAY,7 1864 
Are up at 7 o’cl. Have Breakfast at 8 o’cl of Beans and Corn Cake With 
Molasses. Are on Duty today. Favors Rain this Morning. Quite warm and 
commences clearing off toward noon. 
Very Hot In the Middle of the Day. Have Some Beans and Flour 
Dumplings for Dinner at 3 o’cl P. M. A Very Pleasant Evening. 


NOVEMBER TUESDAY,8 1864 
Get up at 6 ocl. Come off duty at 8 ocl. Have Breakfast of Corn Cakes 
at 8% ocl. Pleasant and Warm but Favors Rain. 
Great Cheering for Lincoln and McClelland. Hold an Election In Camp™ 
Have Some Beans and Corn Bread for dinner at 3 ocl P.M. 
Clears off toward evening and quite pleasant. 


NOVEMBER WEDNESDAY,9 1864 
~ Are up at 6 ocl. Have Breakfast of Beans and Corn Bread with Molasses 
at 9 ocl. 
Pleasant and warm during the day. Favors Rain some little. Every thing 
quiet and Still. Have Supper at 4 ocl of Mush and Molasses. 
Pleasant this evening. Warm and Sultry. 
No news of Any Importance. 


NOVEMBER THURSDAY,10 1864 
Arise at 6 o’cl. Find It Nice and Warm, but Favors Rain. Have some 
Breakfast of Beans, Corn Bread and Molasses at 9 o’cl. 
Draw Rations of Meal, Beans, Molasses & Salt at 12 o’cl. Have some 
Mush for dinner at 3 o’cl. Draw Police Rations of Beans, Grit & Salt. 
Becomes quite cool Toward Evening. Every thing dull and quiet. 


NOVEMBER FRIDAY,11 1964 


Are up at 6 ocl. Attend Roll Call and Police Roll Call, On Police-Duty 
today. Have Some Breakfast of Beans and Corn Bread with Molasses at 
8% o’cl. 

Are on the 3” Relief to day going on at 12 o’cl M. 

Was very cold all Morning and Cloudy. Gets warmer toward noon. Have 
Some Rice and Molasses for Dinner at 3 o’cl. Is quite cool In Evening. 


NOVEMBER SATURDAY,12 1864 

Get up at 5 ocl. go on Police Duty and Stand until 8 o’cl. Have Breakfast 
of Mush at 8% ocl. 

Was quite Cold last Night. the wind gets up toward noon and It is 
quite Cold and Disagreeable. 

Draw Rations of Beans, Meal and Beef, also Police Rations of Beans and 

eal. 

Have Some Supper at 3 o’cl of Beans, Beef and Corn Bread. 

Everything quiet today. 


™® Mock elections were arranged supposedly in hope that the results would 
reflect on Lincoln’s popularity. MCELROY, pp. 464-465, tells of a similar 
election at Camp Lawton, Millen, Ga. 
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NOVEMBER SUNDAY,13 1864 


Are up at 6 o’cl, find it very cold and a White Frost. Have breakfast 
of Beans and Corn Bread at 8 O’cl. gets a little warm toward noon. Draw 
Rations of Beans and Meal, Beef at 1 o’cl. Have some Mush for Supper at 
3 o’cl. 

Commence Building a Chimney today. 


NOVEMBER MONDAY, 14 1864 
Get up at 6 o’cl. Quite cold this Morning. Have Breakfast of Beans and 
Corn Bread at 8 o’cl. 
Draw Rations of Meal, Beans And Rice. 
Have some dinner of Rice and Beef at 3 o’cl. 


NOVEMBER TUESDAY,15 1864 
Up and Have Breakfast at 9 ocl of fresh Beef and Rice and a Corn Cake. 
Is quite cool this Morning. 
Have Rations of Grit, Molasses and Meal. 
Have Some Dinner at 3 ocl of Mush. 


NOVEMBER WEDNESDAY, 16 1864 


Have Breakfast of Corn Dumplings at 8 ocl. Cool this Morning but be- 
comes quite pleasant toward noon. Draw Rations of Meal and Molasses at 
12 o’cl. 

Have Some Dinner of Dumplings and Corn Bread at 3 o’cl. A White 
Frost last Night. 


NOVEMBER THURSDAY,17 1864 


Have Breakfast of Wheat Dumplings and a Corn-Cake at 9 o’cl. Is quite 
warm and favors rain this morning. Have Grit, Meal and Wheat Flour for 
Rations at 1 ocl, also Fresh Beef. 

Have Dinner of Broiled Grit at 3 ocl. 

There is about two Hundred Galvanized Yanks” turned into Camp this 
day. 
Great News of an Exchange Today. 


NOVEMBER FRIDAY,18 1864 

Get up at 6 ocl, have Breakfast of Rice, Fresh Beef &c. 

Attend Roll Call and go up to the Gate in the Police Co. to Draw Clothing. 
Remain there until about 2 o’cl When I draw a Shirt. 

Return and have Some Mush and a Dodger for Dinner at 3 o’cl. 

Draw rations of rice and molasses 

also Police Rations of the Same. 

Favors rain today. 


NOVEMBER SATURDAY,19 1864 
Have Breakfast of Broiled Rice at 6% ocl. Are on Police Duty today Is 
quite Pleasant but favors Rain. Have some Rice for Dinner at 12 o’cl. Draw 
rations of Meal and Beef at 3 ocl and wood 
Have some Supper of Rice at 6 ocl. Come on Duty at 10 ocl P.M. 


* Northerners who had taken the oath of allegiance to the Confederacy 
(see Sept. 29 and note). McELROY, pp. 551-552, describes the return of 
some of these men to Florence. 
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NOVEMBER SUNDAY,20 1864 
Have Breakfast of Mush at 8 ocl. 
Wet this morning. Rained Some last Night. 
Have a Corn Cake for Dinner at 12 o’cl. 
Draw Rations of Flour and Fresh-Beef at 3 o’cl, also Police Rations 
of the same. 
Have Some Supper of fresh Beef and Flour-Dumplings at 4 ocl. 


NOVEMBER MONDAY, 21 1864 
Get up and find It Raining this Morning. 
Have Some Breakfast of Wheat-Dumplings and Soup. 
Rains until about 2 o’cl When it gets cold. 
The Rations are cut off from the Whole camp on account of there being 
some Tunneling.” Gets very cold at Night. 
Great News of a Parole to Commence on Thursday. 


NOVEMBER TUESDAY, 22 1864 
Are up Early, was very Cold last Night and Windy. 
Have Some Flour Mush for breakfast. 
No Dinner 
the Rations Still Cut off. 
No Supper. Clears off in the Evening and Is very Cold. 
Flanked out™ and carried in a pile of Wood. 


NOVEMBER WEDNESDAY, 23 1864 

Up this Morning before Daybreak. 

Had to keep fire all last Night in the Shanty to Keep warm. Is intense 
Cold this Morning, it froze on last night very Hard. No Breakfast. 

Rations cut off today also. 

Are on Police Duty today. 

Gets a little Warmer toward Noon. Get Rations of Meal and Rice at 4 ocl. 

Have Supper of Rice at 5 ocl. 


NOVEMBER THURSDAY, 24 1864 
Get up at 8 o’cl and find it very cold. Have some Breakfast of Broiled 
Rice at 9 o’cl. Becomes quite Pleasant about Noon. 
Have rations of a little Corn-Meal. 
Gets quite cool in the evening. Have Some Supper of Mush and a Corn 
cake at 5 o’cl. News of Sherman advancing toward Savanah or Charleston. 
Froze very Hard last Night. 


NOVEMBER FRIDAY, 25 1864 

Get up at 7 ocl. Had Fire in the Shanty all night to Keep warm, was very 
Cold all Night an Froze quite Hard. Have Breakfast of Some Mush and 
a Corn Cake at 10 cl. Have to all March over to the other Side of the 
Brook to be Counted” and get back about 2 o’cl. 

Is quite Pleasant and Warm about the Middle of the day. 

Have Some Rations Of ™® at 4 o’cl. Have Supper Of 
At dark. Becomes quite cool and favors Snow at dark. 


™ This three-day suspension of rations is luridly narrated by McELROY, 
pp. 532-535. 

* “Flanking out” was surreptitious joining of a group authorized to carry 
on some special work. 

® The men were counted as they recrossed from the east to the west side 
(see also Dec. 1, 4, 15, 1864; Jan. 15, 29, 1865). According to McELROY, 
p. 556, the count was made every Sunday. 

© These words are omitted in the original. 
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NOVEMBER SATURDAY, 26 1864 


Was cold last night But comes Off Warm this Morning. Have Some 
Breakfast of Broiled Rice at 8 o’cl. Commence Repairing our Chimney which 
the Rain had Washed Some. 

Draw Rations of a little Corn-meal at 2 ocl. Have Some Supper of Mush 
at 5 ocl. Great news of an exchange this Evening and they are Paroling 
some of the Sick. 

Becomes quite Cool in Evening. 


NOVEMBER SUNDAY,27 1864 

up and attend Police Roll-Call and eat Breakfast of Broiled rice at 8 o’cl. 

Are on Duty this Morning and day. 

There are about 700 prisoners come In from milledge.“ Ga. 

They are paroling the Ist thousand today or a Part of them. 

Have Some Mush at 3 ocl. 

Draw Rations of a little Flour and Meal. Bake a Cake of Shorts at 6 ocl. 
Have rations of Wheat Bran and a little Flour. 


NOVEMBER MONDAY, 28 1864 
Are up and go on duty from 6 - 8 this morning. They are Examining more 
men this morning and taking the Sick and Convalescent and Sending away 
on Parole. 
Have some Mush for Breakfast at 8% o’cl. Quite pleasant today. Draw 
Rations of a little Meal today. Have a Cake of Chop at 1 o’cl. 
Have some Mush at Dark. Favors Rain this Evening. 


NOVEMBER TUESDAY, 29 1864 

Have Breakfast of Mush at 8 o’cl. 

Is quite Warm today and favors Rain, We heare that the Paroling is put 
off for two days on account of no Transportation thus they Close and Send 
the 3d Thousand In Camp. 

Have a cake of Chop and Corn Meal at 2 o’cl. Draw Rations of Flour 
at 3 o’cl. 

Have Some Supper of Wheat Flour Dumpling at 6 ocl. 

Very warm and Sultry this Eveng. 


NOVEMBER WEDNESDAY, 30 1864 


Have breakfast of Wheat-Flour Dumplings at 8 o’cl. 

Is quite warm this Morning. 

The sun comes out very Hot toward Noon. Some New Prisoners Come 
In from Shermans Army. Have a Wheat Cake at 2 o’cl. Draw Rations of a 
few Beans and Meal and Salt at 3 o’cl. 

Have Supper of Mush at 5 o’cl. 

This day feels like Summer, being Warm and Pleasant the Sun Shining 
very Warm. 

No Paroling today. 


“™ Hospital ships had reached Savannah on Nov. 11. The railroad from 
Florence to Savannah being cut in late November, the ships moved to 
Charleston, where they finished loading. (Note that the prisoners who left 
Florence on Nov. 29 were returned Dec. 3 because of the road break, left 
again on Dec. 5.) 

“ Milledgeville was the state capital of Georgia until 1868. The place meant 
may be Millen, site of Camp Lawton. Prisoners were sent there from 
Savannah on Oct. 10; on Nov. 17, a raid by Sherman’s troops forced its 
abandonment. It held some 10,000 prisoners. 
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DECEMBER THURSDAY,1 1864 

Have Breakfast of some Beans and a Corn Cake at 9 ocl. Are on Police 
Duty today. Are ordered across the brook and all Counted at about 11 ocl. 

Is quite Pleasant all Day. Have Some Rations of Corn-Meal. Also Police 
Rations of the Same. 

Have some Supper of Mush at 5 ocl. News of the Parole Commencing 
Soon Again. 

Favors Rain in the Evening. 


DECEMBER FRIDAY,2 1864 

Are on duty this Morning from 4 to 6 o’cl. 

Have Some Breakfast of Mush at 8 ocl. Rained a little last Night but is 
Clear at daybreak. 

Have Roll-Call at 12 ocl M. Have Some Breakfast of Corn Cakes at 

Zoe P. M: 

Have a Severe Headache and a Bad cold today. 

Rumors of all kinds afloat through the Camp. 

Draw Rations of Flour at 3 o’cl. Have some Mush for Supper at Sundown. 

Retire Early. 


DECEMBER SATURDAY,3 1864 

Have Breakfast of Flour Dumplings at 8 ocl. Is a little Cloudy this 
Morning and gets Colder toward Noon. 

Have a Cake at 12 o’cl. There are a train load of the Paroled Prisoners 
Come in today that left Here on last Tuesday morning could not get through 
to Savannah on account of the Rail Road being cut. Drew rations of corn 
meal at 3 ocl. Have Some Mush at 5 ocl. 


DECEMBER SUNDAY,4 1864 

Have Breakfast of Mush at 8 o’cl. Is a little Cool this morning. 

Are all ordered across the Brook to be Counted at 10 cl and Return at 
about 1 ocl P.M. 

Have a Corn-Cake for dinner at 2 o’cl. 

Draw Rations of Rice at 3 o’cl. Have Some Supper of Broiled Rice at 5 
o’cl Gets quite cool toward dark. 

The Sun very Hot at 1 o’cl today. 


DECEMBER MONDAY,5 1864 

Was quite cold last night Was a white frost this Morning. Are on Police 
Duty today. Have some Breakfast of Rice at 7 ocl. 

Get on the First Relief and is quite cool but gets warm and Pleasant 
toward 10 cl. 

The Paroled Men that Come in the other day are my out of the Stockade 
for our lines. Have a Corn Cake for Dinner at 1 o’cl. 

The Sun very Hot Just now. Draw Rations of Corn Meal. Have Mush 
for Supper at Dark. 


DECEMBER TUESDAY,6_ 1864 
Have breakfast of mush at 8 o’cl. Was quite cool last night and was 
Frost. Becomes quite Pleasant toward Noon. 
Gen’l Winder™ arrives here today. 
Have a corn cake at 1 o’cl. 
Draw Rations of Meal and Molasses at 2 o’cl. 


“Gen. John H. Winder, inspector-general of prison camps near Richmond, 
went to Andersonville June 8, and was placed in command of the prisons in 
Georgia and Alabama. He died Feb. 7, 1865, at the sutler’s tent at Florence. 
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No Patroling today. 
Have Some Supper of a Corn Cake and molasses at 4 ocl. 
Favors rain. 


DECEMBER WEDNESDAY,7 1864 
Have Breakfast of Mush at 7 o’cl. The 3d, 4”. 5“ and 6” thousand are 
examined and the Convalescent Paroled also the 7th thousand. Have some 
Corn Bread for Dinner at 7 ocl. A. D. McKnight goes out today with his 
hundred. 
Draw Rations of Rice and a few Sweet Potatoes at 3 o’cl. Have Some 
Supper of Broiled Rice at 5 o’cl. Rained Some on last night and this Morn- 


ing but fairs off toward Noon and is Quite pleasant and warm as a day In 
June North. 


DECEMBER THURSDAY,8 1864 

Have breakfast of some rice & sweet-potatoes. 

The 8”, 9” & 11th thousands are examined today. 

Rained Some little last night but Clears off and is pleasant and warm 
all day. 

Have some Rice Cooked for dinner at 1 o’cl. 

There is a letter arrives for Allen McKnight which I receive. 

Have rations at 3 o’cl of Corn Meal, Grit and a few Sweet Potatoes. have 
Some Supper of Mush at 5 o’cl. 


DECEMBER FRIDAY,9 1864 
Have Breakfast of Mush at 9 o’cl. Rained Some little last Night and is 
quite Cold this Morning. The Ist, 2d & 3d thousand are Examined and the 
Convalescent sent out. Gets very cold today. 
Have rations of meal and sweet potatoes at 4 o’cl also police rations of 


the same. On police duty today. Have Some Supper of Mush at 5 o’cl. Is 
very Cold. 


DECEMBER SATURDAY,10 1864 

Have Breakfast of Vegetable Soup at 8 o’cl. Rained last Night and was 
very Cold and Windy. is Cold this Morning and rains a little. Have roll- 
call at 10 cl. No paroling today. Becomes a little warmer toward noon. 
Have a Corn Cake for Dinner at 2 o’cl. Have Rations of a few Beans and 
a little Corn Meal at 4 o’cl. Have Supper of Mush at 5 o’cl. 

Some Prisoners Come in from Solsbury,™ 

Have an election in police company and Dempsy is Promoted to Captain. 


DECEMBER SUNDAY,11 1864 
Was Raining nearly all Night and Heavy Thunder. Are up at 7 o’cl and 
have Breakfast at 9 o’cl of Beans and Mush. Shannon goes out on Parole 
of honor to work as a Grave-digger. 
Clears off and gets quite Windy and Cold toward Noon. Go over across 
the Brook and are counted at 11 o’cl. Have a Cake of Corn at 3 o’cl. Draw 
rations of Beans and a little Rice at 4 o’cl, also Police Rations of the Same. 


— very Cold and Windy toward Sundown. Have supper of Rice 
at dark. 


DECEMBER MONDAY, 12 1864 


Was very cold last night and froze very hard. Have breakfast at 8 o’cl 
of Broiled Rice and Beans. Have a Cake for Dinner. Draw Rations of Rice 
at 3 o’cl. Have Supper of Rice at dark. 

Has been very Cold all day. 


“7,500 prisoners had been sent from Richmond to Salisbury, N. C., in 
early October. 
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DECEMBER TUESDAY,13 1864 
Was very cold last night, froze very hard. Have breakfast of Rice and 
Beans at 8 ocl. On Police today. 
Gets warmer toward Noon. Have dinner at 1 o’cl of Rice. Draw rations 
of Meal at 3 o’cl and Police Rations of the Same. Gets Cool toward Dark. 
Have some Mush for Supper at dark. Have a very Bad Cold today. 


DECEMBER WEDNESDAY, 14 1864 
Have breakfast of Rice at 8 o’cl. 
It is quite pleasant and warm this morning but favors Rain, 
The men are all Examined again today and about one thousand Men are 
taken out. 
Have Mush for supper at 4 o’cl and at dark draw rations of Meal and Salt. 
Pleasant and warm and favors Rain. 


DECEMBER THURSDAY,15 1864 


Have Breakfast at 9 o’cl of some Mush. Is Warm and Pleasant at 9% 
o’cl are Ordered across the brook to be Counted and get back by 12 o’cl. 
No Paroling today. 

Someone stole our meal while across the brook. 

Have Rations of Meal at 3 o’cl. 

Have Some Mush for Supper at 4 o’cl 

it is warm and pleasant today Have Police Rations of Meal. 


DECEMBER FRIDAY,16 1864 
Have breakfast at 7 o’cl of Mush. 
It is warm and Pleasant today as a north in June. Have rations at 2 o’cl 


of Meal and a few Beans. Have a Corn Cake for Dinner & Supper at 3 o’cl. 
Very Pleasant and warm. 


DECEMBER SATURDAY,17 1864 
Have breakfast of beans at 8 o’cl. 
Very Pleasant and warm all day. Get in the shade to be Comfortable. 
Draw Rations of Meal and Beans at 3 o’cl. Have a Cake for Dinner at 


2 o’cl Draw police rations of Beans and Meal at 3 o’cl. Have Supper of 
Mush at 4 o’cl. 


DECEMBER SUNDAY,18 1864 

Get up at 7 o’cl and Cook Breakfast of Beans at 8 o’cl. 

Have Roll Call at 10 o’cl and rations at 1 o’cl. Have a Corn Cake for 
Dinner at 2 o’cl. This day is warm and pleasant, the Sun Shining very warm, 
to Warm to Be out In the Sun. 

Puts me in Mind of the Month of june. 

Favors rain a little. Some galvanized yanks and Negro ex Soldiers come 
in from Charleston® today. Have Some Mush for Supper at 4 o’cl. 


DECEMBER MONDAY, 19 1864 
Have Breakfast of Beans at 8 o’cl and Roll Call at 10 cl. Have a Corn 


Cake for Dinner at 1 ocl. Draw rations of Meal at 3 o’cl and Police Rations 
of the same. 


Pleasant and Warm all day. 

Have supper of mush at 4 o’cl P. M. No News of any Importance today. 
Exchange appears to have Been Closed. 

A cool breeze all day. 


* Prisoners sent from Andersonville to Charleston (see Sept. 6 and note) 


were all moved to Florence by Oct. 8. These men apparently arrived there 
later. 
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DECEMBER TUESDAY, 20 1864 

Have Breakfast of Mush at 8 o’cl. 

Become quite Cold Last Night and this Morning. It is a raining a little 
but not Much this Morning is Much cooler than yesterday. 

Have a Corn Cake for dinner at 12 o’cl. Draw rations of meal and beans 
at 2 o’cl. 

Have Some Supper of Mush at 4 o’cl. is cool this even. 

News of an exchange to Commence on Thursday. 


DECEMBER WEDNESDAY, 21 1864 
Get up and find it raining. Rained last Night. Appears like having a wet 
day. Have some breakfast of Beans at 9 o’cl. on Police today. Clears off and 
becomes Windy and cold. 
Draw Rations of Beans and Meal at 3 o’cl Have Some Supper of Mush 
at 4 o’cl it is very Cold and is getting Worse. 
Police Rations Increased one Half. 


DECEMBER THURSDAY, 22 1864 
Get up at 5 o’cl and find it very cold. Have some Breakfast of Beans and 
Sweet Potatoes at 8 o’cl. Have Rations of Meal and Sweet Potatoes at 3 o’cl. 
And Police Rations of the same. Have Some Supper of Mush at 4 o’cl. It 
is very cold and Windy this eveng. 


DECEMBER FRIDAY, 23 1864 
Have Breakfast of Beans and Sweet Potatoes at 8 o’cl. 
is very Cold and Frosty this Morning but becomes More pleasant toward 
Noon. Draw for Rations at 2 o’cl, Meal and Sweet Potatoes. Have Some 
Mush at 5 o’cl. 
There are about 150 Galvanized Yanks come in. 


DECEMBER SATURDAY, 24 1864 
Was quite Cold and frosty last night and is cold this morning. Have for 
Breakfast at 8 o’cl Beans and Sweet potatoes. 
becomes a little warmer toward noon. Draw for Rations at 2 o’cl Meal 
and Potatoes. 
Have a Corn Cake for a Piece at 3 o’cl and Mush for Supper at 5 o’cl. 
News come of the Death of Jef Davis.” 


DECEMBER SUNDAY, 25 1864 

Find it More Pleasant this morning. Have breakfast at 8 of Corn Coffee 
and a Cake baked of Sweet Potatoes and Meal. Are ordered across the 
Brook to be Counted at 9 o’cl and Return at 11 o’cl. Have Rations of Meal 
and Sweet-Potatoes at 2 o’cl. Have Some Supper of Corn Bread at 4 o’cl. 
is Pleasant and Warm Today. Favors rain this evening— 

Rather a Dry Christmas. 

Some More Galvanized Come in this day. 


DECEMBER MONDAY, 26 1864 


Have mush for breakfast at 8 o’cl. Rained last night is damp and cloudy 
this morning. 


Have Rations of Meal & Sweet Potatoes at 3 o’cl. Clears off toward Noon. 
Have Supper of Mush at 4 o’cl. 


“ Needless to say, the report was false. 
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DECEMBER TUESDAY, 27 1864 
Have Breakfast of Mush at 8 o’cl Are on police today. Have rations of 


meal and sweet potatoes at 3 o’cl. Have Supper of Mush at 4 o’cl. quite 
Pleasant and Warm today. 


DECEMBER WEDNESDAY, 28 1864 

Have Breakfast of Mush and a Corn Cake at 8 o’cl. 

Rained last Night and this morning. Clears off toward Noon. Have a 
Corn Cake for Dinner and Rations of Meal and Potatoes and Beans at 2 
o’cl. Have Supper of Mush at 6 o’cl. 

Heavy Thunder this Morning. 


DECEMBER THURSDAY, 29 1864 

Have Breakfast of Beans and Sweet Potatoes at 9 o’cl. 

Become quite Cold last Night and is cool this Morning But Becomes warm 
Toward Noon. Have rations of Molasses and Beans at 2 o’cl. Have a Corn 
Cake for Dinner at 3 o’cl and Supper of Mush at 5 o’cl. 

gets cool and windy at dark. 

News of a parole to Commence on Monday. 


DECEMBER FRIDAY, 30 1864 


Up at 6 o’cl and find it quite cool and windy. Have breakfast of Beans and 
a Corn Cake at 9 o’cl. Becomes quite Pleasant toward Noon. Have a Corn 
cake for Dinner at 2 o’cl. Have Rations of Meal and Sweet Potatoes at 2 
o’cl. Have Supper of Mush and Molasses at dark. 

the Wind Raises and it gets Warm. 


DECEMBER SATURDAY, 31 1864 
“ Annie M. Emrey 
S. W. Cor 21st & Wood St. 
Philada P. a 

Have Breakfast of Beans at 8 o’cl. Is warm and windy and favors Rain. 
Commences Raining at 1 ocl. Draw rations of Meal and Salt at 2 o’cl— 
Look below 
Maggie J. Kemps 

2241 Wood St. 
Miss Annie Emrey 

South West on 21st & Wood 
Miss Helen Peddle 

1023 Spring Garden St. 
Mrs. Waterman 2034 Vine St. 


Have supper of Mush at 5 o’cl. Has been quite wet all day. Thus the year 
of 1864 Ends and I am yet in the Confederacy. 
Daniel Bush®* Batery. B. 112” 
Robert Haire G. 6” P. RVC 
Frank McFarland. C 6” ” 
George Eawig B. 6” is 
W™ Ritnour” D. 6 + 


* This first address is in ink; the remaining entries are in pencil. It would 
appear that the persons listed were all met at Philadelphia. 

* Daniel S. Bush, Battery B, 112th—Second Artillery. The regiment gar- 
risoned lower Virginia after Lee’s surrender. 

® These four men were members of the 35th Regt., 6th Veteran Reserve 
Corps. Letters after the names designate companies. In BATES (I, p. 705 ff.) 
the names appear as Robert Hain, Frank M’Farland, George Enig, and 
William C. Ritnour. Haire is mentioned again in the diaries on July 23, 
1865. On May 31, 1864, Ritnour was transferred to the 191st Regt. 
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A. Damley® D 98—6 Corps 
Daniel Bush Battery B 
112 Regt. 

Fort Marcy V. A 
March 28 leave annapolis for Philadelphia arrive at Baltimore about 8 ocl 
leave for Phila at 10 and arrive there at 1% go to the W™ Pen Hotel and 
put up. loaf around town. 
March 29. get Breakfast and go down to Franks and Return and Settle up 
our Bill and Report™ 
Marked Back Cards 

703 Chestnut 


St. 
one door above 7 North Side 
Mr. de Young 


[Title page] L. C. Ferguson’s / Book / bought of I. N. Paisley / 
Andersonville Prison / Sept 1864 / G. A. 


January 1, 1865 (Sunday) 

Last Night the Coldest this Winter and Cold an Clear this Morning. Have 
Beans and Sweet Potatoes for breakfast at 9 o’cl. Go across the brook to be 
counted and get back at 12 ocl. Have Rations of Meal and Molasses. Is cold 
all day. Have Supper of Mush at 5 o’cl. 


Monday 2d 
Was cold and frosty last night. Gets more Pleasant toward noon. Have 
Breakfast of Mush at 9 o’cl. 
Have Rations of Meal and Salt at 3 o’cl. Have Mush for Supper at 5 
o’cl. Is quite Pleasant this Evening. 


Jan. Tuesday 3d 
Nice and warm this Morning. Have Breakfast of Mush at 9 o’cl Have 
Rations of Meal at 3 o’cl. 
Have Supper of Mush at 5 o’cl. Is Raining Some this Evening. 


Wednesday 4” 


Clear and Pleasant this Morning. Have Breakfast of Mush at 9 o’cl. 

Have Rations of meal and a few beans at 2 o’cl. All of the Paroled men 
are Sent in the Camp. Have Supper of Mush at 5 o’cl. Clear and pleasant 
all Day But cool in Evening. 


Jan Thursday 5 
Get up at daylight and find a White Frost. Have Breakfast of Beans and 
little Fresh Beef at 9 o’cl? on duty today. Have Rations of Beans and Meal 
at 2 o’cl. Have Supper of Beans at 5 o’cl. 
Stults” Moves to day good good 


Jan Friday 6” 
Get up at 7 o’cl and find it Raining and warm. 
Have Breakfast of Beans at 9 o’cl. quite raining by 12 o’cl. Have Rations 
of Beans and Meal at 2 o’cl and Supper of Mush at 5 o’cl. 
Great news of an Exchange to commence Soon. 


© Corp. Alexander Dambly, Co. D, 89th Regt. (BATES, III, 482). 

™ These two entries appear to be original notes for Mar. 28 and 29, 1865; 
see under these dates. 

Perhaps William H. Stults, Co. A, 145th Regt.; transferred to Co. D, 
53d Regt.; buried at Wilmington, N. C. (BATES, II, 112; IV, 527). 
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Jan. Saturday 7” 
Get up at daylight and find it quite cold and Windy. Have breakfast of 
Beans at 9 o’cl and Corn Dumplings. Have Rations of Meal and Molasses 
at 2 o’cl Supper of Mush at 5 o’cl. Pleasant this Evening. 


Jan 8 
Clear and quite Pleasant this Morning. Have Breakfast of Beans and 
Corn dumplings at 9 o’cl. Rations of Meal and Molasses at 2 o’cl. Supper at 
5 o’cl of Mush. 


Jan 9” 
Have Breakfast of Beans and Corn Dumplings at 9 o’cl. Pleasant this 
Morning. Have Rations of Meal and Molasses at 2. 
Have Supper of Mush at 5 o’cl. Quite warm all day. 


Jan 10 
quite warm this Morning and favors Rain. Have Breakfast of Beans and 
a little Beef at 10 cl. Commences Raining at 10 ocl and rains hard all day 
until Sundown when it fairs off a little. Have Some Rations of Meal and 
Sweet Potatoes and Supper of Mush at dark. Is warm and Nice this Evening. 


Jan 11 
Rather Cooler this Morning than last night. Have Breakfast of Beans 
and Sweet Potatoes at 9 o’cl The Co on Duty today. Have rations at 2 o’cl 
of meal and Sweet Potatoes and Supper of Mush at 5 ocl. Pleasant and 
Warm all day. 


Jan 12 
Have Breakfast of Beans and Some Beef at 9 ocl Quite cool this Morn- 
ing and a White frost The Johny’s taking our Description Lists this Morn- 
ing. Have Rations of Meal and Potatoes at 2 o’cl and Supper of Mush 
at 5 o’cl. 
Nice and warm all day. 


Jan 13 
Have Breakfast of Beef, S. Potatoes and Corn Dumplings at 9. Pleasant 
and warm all day. they take some out to take the oath. Have Rations of 
Beans and Molasses and Meal, supper of mush at dark. 
Warm and Pleasant all day. 


Jan 14 
The Com on duty today. Pleasant and warm all day. Have Breakfast of 
Beans and Corn Dumplings. Rations of Meal and Molasses. 
Supper of Mush at 5 o’cl. 


Jan 15 
Get up at 5 o’cl and find it Nice and Pleasant. Have Breakfast of Beans 
and Corn-Bread at 9 ocl go across the brook to be Counted. Have Rations 
of Meal and Molasses. supper of Mush at 5 o’cl. Pleasant and warm all day. 


Jan 16 
Have Mush for Breakfast at 8 o’cl. Is Cloudy this Morning but not cold. 
Have Rations of Meal and Molasses at 2 o’cl. Clears off and is Pleasant 
all day. 
Have Supper of Mush at Dark with Molasses. Gets Cool in Evening. 
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Jan 17 
Have Breakfast of Sweet Potatoes and Corn bread at 9 o’cl. Frosty this 
Morning but Becomes Nice and warm by noon. Have rations of Meal and 


Molasses at 2 o’cl. The Co. on duty today Great News of an Exchange to 
Come off of the 10 of February. 


Jan 18” 


frosty this Morning but the Sun comes out and is Pleasant and warm 
by 10 o’cl. Have Corn Bread for Breakfast at 7 o’cl and Rations of Meal 
and Molasses at 2 o’cl. 


Great News of an exchange to Commence by the 10th of February. 


Jan 19 
Have Mush for Breakfast at 8 o’cl. Is Frosty this Morning but becomes 
quite Pleasant by 10 o’cl Have Rations of Meal and Beans at 2 o’cl and 
Supper of Mush at Dark. Still and quiet all day 


Jan 20 
Have breakfast of Beans and a Corn Cake at 9 o’cl. Have Rations of Meal 


and Beans at 1 ocl. Warm and favors Rain. Have Supper of Beans at dark. 
Commences Raining at dark. 


Jan 21st 
Rained all Night last Night and Rains today. Have Breakfast of Beans 
at 8 o’cl. Rations of meal and Beans at 2 o’cl. Have a Corn Cake at 1 o’cl. 
Supper of Mush at Dark. Wet all day but quite warm. 


Jan 22d 


Have Breakfast of Beans and a Corn Cake at 9 o’cl and rations of Beans 
and Meal at 2 o’cl. A Dodger for Dinner and Mush for Supper. Is wet all day. 
Raining most of the time. 


Jan 23 
Have Breakfast of Beans and Corn-Bread at 9 ocl. the Police-Company 
on Duty. Have Rations of Meal and Beans at 2 o’cl. Mush for Supper at 
Dark. Cloudy and damp all day. Rained last Night, Some. 


Jan 24 
Rained some last night and then became quite Cold and clears off. Have 
Breakfast of Beans and Corn Bread at 9 o’cl. Is Clear this Morning. Have 
Rations of Beans and Meal at 2 o’cl and Supper of Mush at Dark. 


Jan 25 


Have Breakfast of Beans and Corn Bread at 9 o’cl. Was quite cold last 
Night and this Morning but becomes Warmer toward Noon. Have Rations 
of Meal and Beans at 2 o’cl. Supper of Mush at Dark. 


Jan 26 


Was very Cold last Night. the Police Company on Duty today. Have 
Breakfast of Beans and Corn Bread at 9 ocl. rations of Meal and Beans at 
2 o’cl. Quite Cold all day but Clear. 


Jan 27 
Are up at 7 ocl and find it very Cold. Was very Cold last night froze 


very hard. Have breakfast of Beans and Corn Bread at 9 o’cl. rations of 
Meal and Beans at 2 o’cl. Supper of Mush at Dark. Very Cold all day. 
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Jan 28” 

Was Cold and freezing last night. Have Breakfast of Beans and Corn 
Bread at 9 o’cl is quite Cold this Morning but Clear. Have Rations of 
Meal and Beans at 2 o’cl and Supper of Mush at 4 o’cl. Cold all day and 
Windy. all Silence. 


Jan 29 


Was very cold last night and froze very hard. Have Breakfast of Beans 
and Corn-Bread at 8 o’cl. Go across the Brook to be counted. More Pleasant 
today Have Rations of Beans and Meal at 2 o’cl and Supper of Mush at 
dark. 


Jan 30 
was cold last Night. A white frost this morning. Have Beans and Corn 
Bread for Breakfast at 9 o’cl. Becomes more Pleasant toward Noon. have 
rations of Meal and Beans at 2 o’cl and Supper of Mush at Dark. 


Jan 31 
Are up at Daylight and are very Much Unwell. Have Breakfast of Beans 
and Corn Bread. Is quite Pleasant today. Have Rations of Meal, Beans and 
Molasses. supper of Mush at Dark. 


Feb Wednesday Ist 1865 
Feel a little Better this Morning. Have Breakfast of Beans and Corn 
Bread at 9 o’cl. ration of Meal and Beans at 2 o’cl. Pleasant today and 
Warm. Go to bed with a Severe Headache. 


Feb. Thursday 2 
Have Breakfast of Beans and Corn Bread at 9 o’cl. Feel quite unwell this 
morning. Have Rations of Meal and Beans at 2 o’cl and Supper of Mush 
but dont Eat but little all day. 


Feb. Friday 3 
Have Breakfast of Beans and Corn Bread but Dont Eat but little. Have 


rations of Meal and Beans. Are very Sick today taking Something like the 
fever. 


Feb. Saturday 4 
Very Sick this Morning, Cant Eat anything. Have Rations of Meal and 
Beans. 
lay in the nearly all day. 


Feb. Sunday 5 

yet sick as ever and no Appetite at all. Have Rations of the Same. 

This Month Passes and I have Been very Sick with the Fever. 

Dempsy takes Sick some time about the 10” of the Month We get on the 
Cars and go near to Wilmington for Exchange or Something Else and have 
to come Back again and go into the old Bull-Pen.™ 

about the 25 of the Month I am put on Duty in Charge of 120 Sick Men 
and work a little. Dempsy is Sent to the Hospt at the Same time. 

on Monday the 27 of February Dempsy Dies with Inflamation of the lower 
Part of the Lungs.™ 

™ There is an account of this trip in MCELROY, pp. 585-592. From this it 
appears that it took place Feb. 22-24, and failed because of the Federal 
capture of Wilmington, N. C., on Feb. 22. 

“BATES, II, 270 (Co. E, 57th Regt.) : “Demsey, Sanford P. . . . missing 
in action, June 22, 1864”; MARTIN, p. 119: “A brave and gallant sergeant 
of Company K, Pat. Dempsey, was also captured here (on June 22), and 
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Tues Feb 28 1865 


Rained last Night and Rains this morning. Draw Nothing for the Sick 
but Corn Gruel and Corn Bread News of us being Exchanged We pack up 
and leave Camp at 3 o’cl and go to the Depot One train leaves at dark and 
the other at 10 o’cl. Rains During the Night. Run all Night and get within 
50 Mile of Wilmington by Daylight. 


Wednesday March Ist 
is wet this morning. Run on slowly and and get to our lines by 3 ocl and 
go in under a flag of truce. 
Remain in camp all night after Drawing Hard Tack, Pork, Sugar, coffee 
&c. and getting Supper. 


Thurs March 2 1865 
Get up Early and have Breakfast at 8 o’cl. we start and march about 2% 
Mile to Wilmington. 
feel Much better after getting out of the Confederacy. Draw Rations of 
Hard Tack, Pork, Coffee, Sugar, onions and go to Barracks and Remain all 
Night. 


Friday March 3 
Had a good Bed last Night. 
Remain In Barracks all day. 
Draw Rations of the Same. Remain In Barracks all night. 


Sat March 4” 
get up and have Breakfast early. Get on the Transport Admiral Dupont 
at 9 o’cl after Drawing Rations and lay aboard until 1 ocl and Run up to 
fort Fisher and Join the Fleet and lay up. 


Sund March 5 


Are laying at Fort Fisher. Is quite Cold and very windy. Lay here all day. 
Eat very hearty and feel First Rate. 


Mond March 6 


Get a pilot aboard and® Set Sail about 2 ocl. Quite Cool all Day, Remain 
at anchor All Day and Night. 


Tues March 7” 


Didnt Rest very well last Night. Get up Early and find It very Windy. 
Start out at 3 o’cl, the Ocean quite Calm. 


Wedns March 8 


Arrived at Beaufort N. C. last night at 3 o’cl and lay Up. Is pleasant and 
warm this morning. 

Remain here all day Waiting for Coal Commences Raining at 5 o’cl and 
Is a Wet Evening. 


Thurs March 9 


Lying at Beaufort waiting for Coal. Pleasant and warm. Take In Coal at 
4 o’cl and lay here all night. 


died in Andersonville prison.” His name does not appear on the Andersonville 
Hospital Register, however; and the present diary shows that the place of 
death must be corrected to Florence. 

“The following phrase, crossed out in the MS, probably indicates the 
original intention or expectation. 
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Frid March 10 


Remain here all day Waiting on fair Weather. Very windy and Sea High. 
Have a bar to cross got to wait on fair Weather. 


Sat March 11 


Start at daylight and Pass Cape Hataras at 5 o’cl Eve. 
Pleasant and warm. 


Sund March 12 
Pleasant and clear Pass Fortress Monroe at 7 o’cl and arrive at Annapolis 
M. D. at 5 o’cl P.M. Pleasant and warm all day Get off the Boat and go 
in to Barracks for the Night. 


Mond March 13 
Did not Sleep Much last Night on account of Noise in Barracks. Have 
Breakfast at 8 o’cl and Draw Clothing Wash and feel better at 10 o’cl are 
Mustered and Paid 63 Dollars Ration money.” There are More prisoners 
come In today. This is a very pleasant day. Have Dinner of Vegetable-Soup 
and Soft Bread. Lay out quite a Smart amount of money with the Suttler. 
Some more Prisoners come In from Wilmington. 


Tues March 14 

Had a good Sleep last Night. Some More Prisoners come In. 

See Wm. Herrick and Jason Comstock.” Have a Mess of fresh fish for 
Breakfast, start for parole camp at 4 o’cl and get there at about 7 o’cl in 
Eveng and find A. D. McKnight and John Schafer® Are put in to Barracks 
and Stay all Night. 


Wed March 15 
Did not Sleep Much Last Night on account of the Noise. Are mustered 


at 9 o’cl A. M. write two Letters, one to Wm Bell® and one to D. A. 
Ferguson. 


Thurs March 16 


Rained last night but fairs off toward noon. We Pack up and go to Head 
quarters and give our date of enlistment and rank and are Put in to other 
Barracks. 


Frid March 17 


Is quite cool this Morning and Becomes very Windy towards noon. Have a 
very bad Diarhoea and am very Much unwell. 


Sat March 18” 


Clear and Pleasant this Morning. feel much better. The wind raises and 
is very windy all day. feel some Better. 


Sund March 19 


Clear and pleasant this morning. Pleasant all day. Are going Into Suttlers 
Stores quite freely trying to Satisfy our long and craving appetites. 


® Prisoners received twenty-five cents “ration money” for each day in 
prison. See McELROY, pp. 626-627. 

* These two men and A. D. McKnight were sergeants in Co. B, 57th Regt. 
Herrick died at Jamestown, Pa., on Apr. 8, 1865. 

* Pvt. John Shaffer, Co. F, 57th Regt.; captured July 2, 1863, at Gettys- 
burg. 

* See also Mar. 23. 
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Mond March 20th 


Continue to have nice weather feel quite well this Morning. Nothing 
transpiring of Importance More than men going home occasionally on 
furlough. 


Tues March 2st 
Very windy this morning and favors rain. Don’t feel so well this day as 
usual on account of a bad diarhoea. Receive 2 letters for J. Comstock and 
one for Wm R. Herrick and forward them all from the Regt. 


Wedns March 22d 


Rained quite heavy and long last night. Clears off today, but Is quite 
windy and Cool. 
No news of importance. 


Thurs March 23 


Favors Rain. 
Receive a letter from Wm. Bell and answer It. 


Frid March 24 


Cloudy and some Heavy thunder today. Have quite a Hurricane. 


Sat March 25 
Very cold this Morning and Cloudy. Nothing of Importance transpiring 
today. 
Sund March 26 


Was quite Cold last Night but becomes more Pleasant toward noon. Write 
a letter, to D. A. Ferguson. Very lonesome today. 


Mond March 27 


Pleasant and warm Go and see Shaffer and find him quite Sick. Our names 
are called and we go to Head Ors. and give Rank Regt and Sworn afterward 
get Transfer Papers and go to town for Transportation. Get Back at 10 
o’cl in eveng. 


March 28th 


Start for Philada at 6 o’cl, arrive at Annapolis junction at 7 and to Balti- 
more at 8. Start for Philada at 9'%4 and arrive there at 1 ocl Go to Wm. 
Penn Hotel and Stay there all night. 


March 28 


Report and Remain at Wm. Penn Hotel until noon and leave go to Millers 
23d & Callowhill’” and stay all night. 


March 30 1865 
Go down and get Transportation and return to Millers and Stay all night 
is wet all day. 
March 31—1865 


Is wet all day Prepare for going to Harrisburg. Start for depot at 9% 
o’cl and take the 11 o’cl train Get To Harrisburg at 3% ocl in morning. 


'” 1864 directory: “Miller Henry, hotel, 2242 Callowhill.” See the end of 
the 1864 diary for a “first draft” of the March 28-29 entries, where the ho- 
tel is referred to as “Franks.” 
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April 1st 1865 


Go to the United States Hotel™ and take breakfast. : 
Clear and warm This Morning at 10 o’cl. Report to Genl Mustering offices 
and are sent to Camp Curtin. Gets quite cool In eve. 


Sund April 2d 


Get up at Sunrise after a good nights Rest, eat breakfast and write a 
letter of P. F. B. Philad Pleasant and warm all day 


Mond April 3d 1865 


Quite Pleasant this Morning but get quite lonesome and tired staying In 
Camp. Have a Pass and go to town and buy a pair of boots Return to camp 
take Dinner. 

at night go down to Sanfords Museum. 


Tues April 4th 
Pleasant this morning but gets Cloudy before night and Rains in Evening. 


Wedns April 5—1865 
Cloudy and damp this morning. 
Get a Pass and go to town. Return at noon and go town In Evening again 
and return at 11 P. M. 
Thurs April 6th 
Raining this Morning. Quite damp all day. Go town In Evening and 
return at 11 ocl P.M. 
Frid April 7 
Cloudy this Morning but fairs off toward noon and becomes quite pleasant. 
Go town In eveng and Return at 11 o’cl P.M. 
Sat April 8 
Was cold last night but gets warm toward noon and Pleasant also. Go 
town In Evening and go to Panorama and Return at 12 ocl Night. 
Sund April 9 


Quite cold this morning. Gets warm toward noon. Have Inspection of 
quarters at 10 o’cl. Go town In Evening to Church and Return to camp 
at 11 o’cl. : 


Mond April 10 
Rained last night and Is raining this Morning Wet all day. 


Tues April 11 
Wet today and quite cold. Are down town today. 


Weds April 12—1865 
Raining this Morning and Is very disagreeable. 


Thurs April 13 
Pleasant all day. 


Poa <3 directory. “Emminger & Co., United States Hotel, cor Market and 
anal.” 
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Frid April 14 


Get My Discharge Today and a little money and at dark go to signor Blitz 
Performance. 


Sat April 15 
This morning at 1 o’cl take the Train for Pittsburg & arrive there at 1-30 
P M. Start for home at 4- P.M. and arrive at Clarks Station at 10 P M™ 
[Miscellaneous entries at end of diary] 
June 27—1864 


Three Company of the 16 Iowa Charg on The enemy Works C Company 
Lost 4 Men kild and six Wounded 
“Capt Dempsy 

Ist Lieut Contant Allen 


Wimer 
2nd ” Kellogg Gilpin Ingals 
Ist Sergt Dumond Ritcheson Sampson 
Colson Nixon Newkirk 
Rand Celley Foster (Wood 
Mirra Van Laflesh 
Mahoney finand Dunbar 
Pvts Barnett Koonsman Obrian 
Callagha McGuire Mcfarland 
Bailey York Barker 
Kniskin Rean Hotters 
Dashner Kepheart Fitz 
Hammil Celley Waldin 
Ferguson LC Frost Marsh 
Calkins Parker Scarnet W 
Donaley Chance Olliver 
Gossit McCrotey Johnson 
Smith 


© Lack of reference to the actual arrival home should remind the reader of 
Ferguson’s reticence, and warn him against any “argument from silence” 
based on the written account of prison conditions. 

8 The note refers to the battle of Kenesaw Mountain. The official report 
lists 3 killed, 7 wounded; but one of the wounded died next day. On July 
22, almost the entire regiment were captured near Atlanta, Ga. Among the 
prisoners, who reached Andersonville on July 28, was Isaiah N. Paisley, 
from whom Ferguson obtained this 1865 diary. Evidently Paisley wrote this 
note before selling the book. Paisley, too, survived imprisonment, and was 
mustered out July 19, 1865. 

From notes in the diary (see especially Dec. 10, 1864), it appears that 


this is the roll, as it stood about the beginning of 1865, of the police com- 
pany at Florence. 








NEWS AND COMMENT 


By S. K. STEVENS 
State Historian, Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


R. ROBERT FORTENBAUGH has appointed the members 
of the committee representing the association as an advisory 
board to work with the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Com- 
mission in screening research projects in Pennsylvania history. 
Members are Dr. Roy F. Nichols, University of Pennsylvania; Dr. 
Alfred P. James, University of Pittsburgh; and Dr. William A. 
Russ, Jr., Susquehanna University. Dr. Fortenbaugh as association 
president and Dr. Philip S. Klein, as secretary, will serve as ex 
officio members. Dr. S. K. Stevens will represent the Commission, 
together with Charles G. Webb, chairman of the historical activities 
committee of the Commission. Several worthwhile projects already 
have been advanced for consideration and a meeting of the com- 
mittee will no doubt have been held prior to October. 

The program for the annual meeting of the Association at Norris- 
town, Pa., October 24-25, prepared by a committee headed by Dr. 
Homer T. Rosenberger, promises a stimulating and enjoyable oc- 
casion for our members. After the usual business session of the 
Council at the Valley Forge Hotel, Friday noon, there will be two 
afternoon sessions. The first will include greetings from President 
Fortenbaugh, for the Association, and from President Kirke Bryan 
for the Historical Society of Montgomery County. Two papers will 
then be read: one on Francis Lieber, by Dr. Frank Freidel of 
Pennsylvania State College; the second by Curator Fletcher 
Hodges, Jr., of the Stephen Foster Hall Collection, of Pittsburgh. 
A meeting on the teaching of history will be addressed by Dr. S. K. 
Stevens, state historian, and there will be a panel discussion in 
which a number of teachers will participate. The host society will 
hold a tea at 5:00 P. M., and the annual dinner will follow at 6:30, 
at the Valley Forge Hotel. Dr. Fortenbaugh will report on “The 
State of Pennsylvania History,” and Dr. Amos E. Taylor, of the 
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United States Department of Commerce, will discuss “Pennsyl- 
vania’s Economic Future.” 

On Saturday morning, October 25, the annual Phi Alpha Theta 
breakfast will be held at 8:00, followed by the Annual Business 
Meeting of the Association, at 9:00 A. M. At 10:30 there will be 
two papers: “The Delaware Indian Reservation, Grand River, 
Ontario,” by Dr. Arthur D. Graeff, Philadelphia; and “The Erie 
Railroad War: Battle of the Gauges,” by Donald H. Kent, as- 
sistant state historian. The luncheon at the Valley Forge Hotel at 
12:30 will be followed by an illustrated talk on “The Restoration 
of the Economy Society Town in Western Pennsylvania,” by 
Charles M. Stotz, architect, Pittsburgh. Then a historical tour will 
be conducted, visiting “Millgrove,” first American home of John 
James Audubon, and “Fatland,” the home of Roberts Vaux. This 
full program is a fascinating prospect, and should induce our mem- 
bers and friends to attend in greater numbers than ever before. An 
attractive printed program will be mailed to our members before 
this issue of our magazine reaches them. 

The secretary is anxious to remind members that dues should 
be paid. Having become delinquent ourselves, we can readily 
understand just how easy it is to mislay a dues notice and forget 
the matter. Members are reminded also that the dues are now three 
dollars a year for individual members. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The summer historical tour is back in full measure as a feature 
of historical society activity. More and longer tours appear to be 
the order of the day. One thing which is very encouraging about 
recent tours is the fact that they cover, as a rule, several counties. 
Thus they bring together the local historians of adjoining counties. 
They serve also to emphasize the all-important fact that local his- 
tory should not be too narrowly centered within county lines. 


The sixteenth annual pilgrimage of the Northumberland County 
Historical Society left Sunbury at 12:30 P. M. on August 6, and 
covered nearly a hundred miles by evening, terminating at Belle- 
fonte in Centre County. Antes Fort and the Tiadaghton Elm in 
Clinton County were visited. The Woolrich Woolen Mills at Wool- 
rich in the same county were also visited. Greetings were extended 
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the visitors by John G. Love in Bellefonte on behalf of the Centre 
County Historical Society. A tour of historic old Bellefonte con- 
cluded the trip. Contacts with the neighboring historians and so- 
cieties were greatly enjoyed, and several brief talks presented. 


The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania undertook on 
June 28 another of its summer historical tours to points of his- 
torical interest. Grove City and Butler were visited in the course 
of the day’s journey. At Butler, C. Hale Sipe gave a demonstra- 
tion of the art of drum rolling as practiced by Revolutionary War 
drummers and passed down to him from father to son through a 
Revolutionary ancestor. At Grove City a Gilbert Stuart portrait 
of Daniel Webster was an attraction. 


The Hamilton Library and Historical Association has issued No. 
2 in its new series of “Notes Published From Time to Time for 
the Members.” It contains a brief analysis of the Murray-Himes- 
Vale Collection, recently acquired by the association. It is esti- 
mated that there are about 1,500 manuscript items ranging from 
colonial receipts and deeds to notebooks of the last century. There 
are several scrapbooks of value and about forty books, many of 
which are rare local imprints. A photographic collection is especially 
significant. The “Notes” reproduces some of the material contained 
in this collection, including James Hamilton’s recollections of Car- 
lisle in 1863. 


The summer meeting of the Harford Historical Society, in the 
small Susquehanna County village of Harford, was held on August 
11. The entire meeting was devoted to honoring the memory of 
Susquehanna County’s most famous citizen, Galusha A. Grow. 
Grow’s home was at nearby Glenwood and he is buried in Harford 
Cemetery. His most notable act, during his long service in Con- 
gress, was the fathering of the famous Homestead Act of 1862. 
Grow was at one time a law partner of David Wilmot. Dr. H. 
Claude Hardy of White Plains, New York, was the principal 
speaker at the Grow Day ceremonies. 


The Wayne County Historical Society, through the courtesy of 
T. H. Jones of Uniondale, Susquehanna County, has come into the 
possession of what the local historians call the first “tractor” built 
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in the state, and possibly the first in the country. It was a steam- 
powered tractor, built at Pleasant Mount in 1887 by David Spencer, 
lumberman and blacksmith, at a cost of $10,000. It burned either 
coal or wood and was used quite extensively in the Wayne County 
lumber woods for hauling logs. It appears never to have been 
patented. Steam plows were built by Pennsylvanians a decade 
earlier, but whether or not they would be rated as tractors is some- 
thing for the farm machinery experts to determine. It is evident, 
however, that Pennsylvanians were in the forefront as inventors of 
modern automotive farm machinery. 


Another tri-county historical society meeting was held for the 
northern tier counties of McKean, Cameron, and Potter, on Au- 
gust 7. The gathering was a dinner meeting held at Lynn Hall on 
the outskirts of Port Allegany. The setting overlooked the very 
location where the famed Canoe Place portage, connecting the 
Allegheny and the Susquehanna rivers in aboriginal days, had its 
origin. The meeting was attended by about half the full member- 
ship of the three societies and marked the resumption of a pre-war 
custom. Such meetings are highly desirable and more of them are 
needed to properly integrate the historical interests of the state. 


Dr. Alfred L. Shoemaker, formerly of Muhlenberg College, is 
the new curator of The Historical Society of Berks County. He 
assumed the duties of the position in October, replacing Dr. Gurney 
W. Clemens who resigned some time ago. The Berks society is one 
of the leading historical organizations of the entire country, and 
those interested in the continued advancement of the important 
projects under way there will welcome the new appointment. 


The Snyder County Historical Society held its annual pilgrimage 
on August 16, visiting points of interest located mainly in neighbor- 
ing Union County. The Eyer Barn at Winfield, where the first 
general conference of the Evangelical Church was held, and the 
site of the first church and printing press of that denomination at 
New Berlin were visited. Both are landmarks in the birth of this 
religious organization, now joined with the United Brethren. This 
latter denomination likewise was born in Pennsylvania. 


One of the three original maps made in 1794 by the managers of 
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the Asylum Company provides one of the choice displays of the 
Bradford County Historical Society of Towanda. It has been pro- 
vided with an attractive display case at the entrance to the museum 
building, which is located at the rear of the courthouse. It is the 
only known original map of Asylum, and was cleaned and repaired 
for the society by the Canadian Archives. Leo Wilt, president of 
the society, has planned a strong series of programs for the coming 
year. The opening meeting, on September 24, was addressed by 
Dr. S. K. Stevens on “Galusha Grow, Pennsylvania’s Statesman 
of the West.” Dr. Paul A. W. Wallace spoke in October, on 
“Indian Trails and Locations in the Upper Susquehanna Valley.” 


Westmoreland-Fayette Historical Society’s Historical House at 
West Overton, near Scottdale in Westmoreland County, was re- 
opened for the summer season in june. The house is maintained 
by Miss Helen Clay Frick, daughter of Henry Clay Frick, coke 
and steel operator, who was born on the property. It is also the 
location of the original Overholt distillery and mill. The property 
is maintained as a museum and is open to the public. 


A regular business meeting of the McKean County Historical 
Society was held in the grand jury room in the courthouse at 
Smethport on July 7. Plans for submitting data for historical 
markers in the county, and for other activities, were discussed. 
President Lillibridge is former county superintendent of schools 
and keenly interested in the educational work to be done by the 
society. He issued recently a very fine booklet containing numerous 
pertinent facts about McKean County history, presented in the 
form of questions and answers. 


Robert R. Reed, president of the Washington County Historical 
Society for some years, died at his Washington, Pennsylvania, 
home on July 6. Mr. Reed was a great-great-grandson of Col. 
George Morgan. An engineer by profession, he was keenly inter- 
ested in local history and was elected president of the society in 
1939. Under his administration of its affairs, the LeMoyne House 
was acquired by the society through bequest in 1943, and the work 
of its restoration and development as an important historical and 
museum center has gone forward since that time. Mr. Earl Forrest, 
vice president, will assume charge of society’s affairs. 
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The June 2 meeting of the Clinton County Historical Society 
discussed several projects of more than usual interest and impor- 
tance. The society is considering the possibility of securing the ex- 
tensive Indian artifacts collection of Dr. T. B. Stewart of Lock 
Haven. Dr. Stewart has devoted a lifetime to the collection and 
it is generally viewed as one of the more outstanding private col- 
lections in the state. The society also has embarked on a plan to 
collect photographs and written data on the historic sites and re- 
lated locations in the county, and to provide slides and other visual 
aid material for the county schools. The Lock Haven Express has 
been printing the papers presented before the society and has 
thereby greatly increased the scope of their usefulness. 


On June 12, members of the Pottstown Historical Society took 
part in the sixth sightseeing tour undertaken by that organization. 
The tour proceeded to Philadelphia by way of the old Reading Pike 
and Germantown, and there visited Stenton, Strawberry Mansion, 
and several other notable historic buildings. 


The Northampton County Historical and Genealogical Society 
and the DAR are co-operating in plans for the final restoration of 
the George Taylor house in Easton. G. Edwin Brumbaugh of 
Gwynedd Valley has been selected as the architect. Mr. Brum- 
baugh is in charge of the work at Ephrata and is one of the best 
known historical architects in the state. 


The pressure of private interests has compelled the resignation 
of Floyd Hoenstine as director of the Blair County Society, a 
post he has filled with great ability for several years. The Baker 
Mansion in Altoona has attracted an increased number of visitors 
during the summer months. It has become one of the show places 
of central Pennsylvania. 


The June 30 issue of the York Gazette and Daily carries an in- 
teresting article on the Indian Steps Museum, on the banks of the 
Susquehanna River some twenty-five miles southwest of York. It 
was established by the late J. Edward Vandersloot. It is main- 
tained by the Conservation Society of York County and is devoted 
to the Indian lore of this region. 
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A meeting of the recently organized Beaver Falls Historical 
Association considered plans for rooms on the second floor of the 
Carnegie Library, which might be suitable for housing its collec- 
tions. It is also considering the possibility of erecting several his- 
torical markers in Beaver Falls. Additional local historical material 
in the form of scrapbooks and other items are being received by the 
youthful association. The Rev. J. Richard Booth is president of 
the organization. 


The thirtieth annual meeting of the Huguenot Society of Penn- 
sylvania was held at Reading on May 10. Governor James H. Duff 
was the principal speaker before the afternoon session, received 
the Huguenot Cross, and was made an honorary member. Dr. 
C. W. Muckle of Haverford was re-elected president of the society. 
Recording secretary is Emily M. Scholl of Reading. Mrs. John 
Rex of Norristown is the historian. Fifty new members were 
added and plans were discussed for formation of a junior or- 
ganization. 


“The Irish Influence in Pennsylvania” was the subject of the 
address presented before the Pennsylvania Historical Junto by 
Major Louis E. Fagan II, at its July 25 meeting. On August 29, 
Milton Rubincam gave a paper on “David M. Parry, Captain of 
Industry.” “Settlements of the Pennsylvania Dutch During the 
Eighteenth Century” were discussed by Dr. Albert H. Gerberich 
on September 26. On October 26, Miss C. Virginia Diedel spoke 
on “Early Pennsylvania Corporations.” The Junto recently in- 
augurated its annual award for distinguished service in the field of 
Pennsylvania history. It takes the form of an honorary member- 
ship, and for 1946-47 was presented to Dr. Roy F. Nichols. 


The Edgewood Historical Society of suburban Pittsburgh began 
life in 1943, with twenty-six members. In 1944 it had reached a 
total of forty-five members, and now reports that it has over one 
hundred and forty-three members. This is a fine record of achieve- 
ment during difficult times. 


George Hay Kain was the speaker at the July 14 History Forum 
of the Historical Society of York County. His subject was “‘Col- 
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lege on the Codorus,” a history of Cottage Hill College and Young 
Ladies Seminary. 


The June meeting of the recently organized Donora Historical 
Society reported some thirty members, all gained since the society 
began life in April. Present officers include Roman E. Koehler, 
president ; and Malverne liams, secretary and treasurer. The so- 
ciety has already gathered considerable local historical material 
and has ambitious plans for its future development. 


Delegates of the Society of the Descendants of the Signers of 
the Declaration of Independence made their annual pilgrimage to 
points of significance in historical Philadelphia on May 18. Percy 
Hamilton Godsell, Jr., of White Plains, New York, was elected 
president. The total membership of the society is now about five 
hundred. The group attended services at Gloria Dei (Old Swedes) 
Church and were guests of the Swedish Museum for luncheon. 
Miss Emily Gilpin Hopkinson of Merion is historian general and 
Milton Addison Thomas of Chestnut Hill is the secretary general. 


Members of the Monroe County Historical Society were invited 
to join with the Northampton County Historical and Genealogical 
Society in its spring pilgrimage through Monroe County on June 
14. A thirty mile tour of points of interest was climaxed by a 
dinner at the Indian Queen hotel, where Dr. Robert Brown, 
superintendent of Stroudsburg schools, and prominent local his- 
torian of Monroe County, spoke on “Landmarks of Monroe 
County.” The summer meeting of the Monroe countians was held 
at Hamilton Square Church on July 12. 


The recent annual report of the Chester County Historical So- 
ciety indicates that its total membership has reached seven hundred 
and fifty-five. Expenses of operation the last year were $7,000, met 
entirely by dues and contributions, with the exception of a $1,500 
appropriation from the county commissioners under state law. 
Costs of operating the society, in common with everything else, 
have risen markedly in the last few years and must be met with 
larger contributions. A total of 1,589 visitors were at the society 
building during the year, including nineteen school groups. Over a 
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thousand books and pamphlets were added to the library and several 
thousand manuscripts and other items such as maps, atlases, or pic- 
tures of importance to local history. 


Dr. H. C. Alleman was the speaker at the June 3 meeting of the 
Adams County Historical Society on the subject, “Reminiscences 
of Half a Century in Gettysburg.” 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


Another Pennsylvania first has been officially recognized and 
this time it is in the realm of sports. Latrobe has been given official 
recognition by the National Football League as the birthplace of 
professional football in America. A memorial will be erected there 
and will contain a museum devoted to football history. The first 
professional game was played at Latrobe on September 3, 1895, 
between teams representing Latrobe and Jeannette. 


Dr. Wilbur K. Thomas addressed the Landis Valley Museum 
Association at its recent meeting. This association is responsible 
for the management and development of the well-known Landis 
Museum property. Dr. Thomas stressed before the meeting the 
need of extending the educational services of the museum. Dr. 
Thomas is the secretary-treasurer of the association. A further 
meeting of the board of directors was held on June 1 to plan for 
implementing these suggestions. 


Friendship Hill, home of Albert Gallatin near New Geneva, is 
again open to the public under auspices of the Friendship Hill As- 
sociation, headed by Mrs. A. M. Sowers. This is one of the major 
historical shrines of the state and it is good to learn that its 
preservation and use are to be continued under competent direction. 


Louise Homer, noted opera and concert star, died at her Winter 
Park, Florida, home on May 6. The famed contralto, who retired 
in 1932 with an assured reputation as one of the great American 
operatic singers of recent years, was born in Pittsburgh. She was 
the daughter of the Rev. William T. Beatty, Presbyterian minister 
and a founder of Pennsylvania College for Women. Her early 
musical experience was as a local church choir singer, and a part 
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of her operatic training was secured in Philadelphia. Madame 
Homer made her operatic debut in France in 1898. Her American 
debut was with the Metropolitan in 1900, and for nineteen seasons 
she remained one of the “Met’s” leading stars. 


The Pennsylvania State Museum has been made custodian for 
the 1,100 pound ship’s bell from the U.S.S. Pennsylvania, decom- 
missioned recently after serving as one of the Navy’s key fighting 
ships since 1916. With the bell is a plate listing all of the ship’s 
commanders. 


Virginia will issue shortly the first volume in its projected series 
on the history of Virginia’s World War II activities. It is the work 
of the Virginia World War II History Commission, headed by Dr. 
Edwin Hemphill, and presently centered at the University of Vir- 
ginia Library at Charlottesville. Dr. Marvin W. Schlegel worked 
with the Virginia Commission during the summer months. Dr. 
Schlegel has resigned his position as assistant state historian of the 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission and will continue 
as head of the history division at St. Helena Extension, William 
and Mary College. 


Under auspices of the Fort Ligonier Memorial Foundation, the 
work of excavating the site and preparing the restoration of this 
key frontier fortification has gone forward rapidly in recent months. 
The value of archaeological research in terms of verification of his- 
torical facts has been demonstrated by positive proof that Fort 
Ligonier was not located on the site where it is traditionally sup- 
posed to have been built and as set forth in Frontier Forts of 
Pennsylvania. The actual location was found to have been some 
distance away and more strategically situated than the supposed site. 


The year-long tour of the Freedom Train, sponsored by the 
American Heritage Foundation, began its journey at Philadelphia 
on September 17. Virtually every large city in Pennsylvania will 
be visited by the train during its journey, though not in continuous 
succession. Historical societies will be called upon to play an im- 
portant role in the week or more of activity accompanying the visit 
of the Freedom Train to each city. On board the train will be an 
impressive list of the originals of some of the greatest documents 
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in American history. William Penn’s Charter of Privileges of 1701, 
which was really the constitution of the province until the Revolu- 
tion, has been loaned by the American Philosophical Society and 
will be exhibited. It typifies the influence of Penn and Pennsyl- 
vania on the early development of American democracy. The basic 
purpose behind the tour is a rededication to American principles 
of government as exemplified in those historic documents which 
have marked its progressive evolution since colonial times. 


J. B. Lippincott Company has announced the publication of Dr. 
Henry Pleasants Jr.’s latest book, A Doctor in the House. It is 
something of an autobiographical record of the experiences of the 
well-known Chester County historian and physician in the medical 
profession and an interesting addition to Pennsylvania social history. 


The last session of the general assembly passed and Governor 
Duff signed a bill creating a new Brandywine Battlefield Park 
Commission. It is a step in the direction of the better development 
of this historic Revolutionary battleground area. 


A meeting of representatives and friends of the Valley Forge 
Historical Society at Valley Forge, on June 19, discussed the 
possibility of developing around the Valley Forge story an historical 
symphonic drama, comparable to Paul Green’s famous pageants, 
the Lost Colony and The Common Glory. The latter pageant was 
opened this summer at Williamsburg and depicts the part of Vir- 
ginia in the development of the American democratic ideal with 
particular emphasis upon the contribution of Thomas Jefferson. 
Dr. S. K. Stevens outlined to the group the importance of in- 
vestigating the possibility of undertaking such a pageant to become 
an annual feature at Valley Forge, and centering upon Evacuation 
Day, June 19, as a possible starting date. Further planning along 
these lines will be undertaken this autumn in the hope that within 
the next two years such a presentation may become a reality at 
Valley Forge. Certainly no spot or theme has greater possibilities in 
this connection than hallowed Valley Forge. 


A Pennsylvanian who contributed much to the development of 
modern department store and mail merchandising died in Pitts- 
burgh on June 19. He was Nathaniel Spear, who founded Spear 
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& Company in 1893. Mr. Spear came to Pittsburgh from the mid- 
West and for fifty-two years headed the Spear stores. Mr. Spear 
was a pioneer in sponsoring installment selling in department stores 
and in the use of mail-order advertising. 


Hundreds of rare books, some of which were apparently 
brought to Pennsylvania prior to the landing of Penn, were found 
recently in an abandoned safe in a Philadelphia warehouse. They 
were originally the property of Thomas French and his son, Samuel 
French, pioneer paint manufacturer. The books were located when 
the warehouse building was sold and the new owner decided to 
investigate all of its contents. Disposition of the books has not been 
determined. 


Pennsylvania German Copper and Brass by Henry J. Kauffman 
and Zoe E. Kauffman is one of the latest titles in the Home Craft 
Course series published by Mrs. C. Naaman Keyser of Plymouth 
Meeting, Pennsylvania. There are now twenty-five titles in the 
series. 


John A. Knight, retired central-Pennsylvania banker, is re- 
vealed by Time magazine as the author of what appears to be the 
most widely syndicated series of articles on wild life and fishing. 
They are distributed to over one hundred newspapers through the 
Des Moines Register & Tribune Syndicate. 


A Pennsylvania operatic contralto who may become a worthy 
successor to the late Madame Homer is Marie Powers, born at Mt. 
Carmel. Miss Powers left home at the age of seventeen to study 
operatic singing in Italy. She starred in Gian-Carlo Menotti’s opera 
The Medium, which opened on Broadway in May of this year. 


Staid historians may have overlooked also the fact that the newest 
singing sensation of the radio and record fans is Perry Como, 
Canonsburg, Pennsylvania, boy who followed the barber’s trade 
prior to emerging as the chief rival of Bing Crosby and Frank 
Sinatra. Pittsburgh’s Gene Kelly has returned from the wars and, 
with the retirement of Fred Astaire, is now hailed as the out- 
standing dancer of stage and screen. On the more highly artistic 
plane of classical music, Philadelphia’s Eugene List has returned 
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also from war service to the concert stage as one of the top-ranking 
concert pianists of the nation. We record these items for two rea- 
sons. One is that we believe in contemporary history as of equal 
importance with the past. A second is that it is important to re- 
member that Pennsylvania is not less rich today in the diversity 
of its talents and achievements in varied fields of culture, business, 
or statesmanship than it was in colonial times. That may be re- 
garded by some as an overstatement, but we believe it is true. 


Edgar T. Stevenson, member of the Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission, and publisher of The Titusville Herald, was 
the recent recipient of an award for fifty years of continuous serv- 
ice in the newspaper profession. This is one of the longest records 
of continuous service in the newspaper business of this state. 


Many Pennsylvania industrial and financial concerns have been 
publishing booklets or books describing the development of their 
enterprises. Many of these are very well done, attractively il- 
lustrated, and full of definite and valuable information concerning 
important phases of business. As a rule, they are written with a 
mind to setting the history of the business against the background 
of the times and therefore contain very worthwhile supplemental 
material on economic and social history. History teachers in the 
public schools would do well to ask local industries whether or not 
such material is available. It is worth adding to library facilities, 
and may be useful in the classroom. 


Dr. Paul A. W. Wallace of Lebanon Valley College is preparing 
a study of Indian pathways, towns, and council sites for the Penn- 
sylvania Historical and Museum Commission. It will be used by the 
Commission in marking certain of these locations with roadside 
markers and in preparing a booklet on the same subject. 


Dr. J. Cutler Andrews, formerly with the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, is now a member of the history department of the 
Pennsylvania College for Women. 


Ruler of the Reading, a biography of Franklin B. Gowen, pic- 
turesque president of the Reading Railroad in the post-Civil War 
years of high finance, by Dr. Marvin W. Schlegel, has just been 
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released by Archives Publishing Company of Pennsylvania, Inc. 
It is a valuable contribution to Pennsylvania economic history and 
of considerable importance to those interested in railroad history. 
The book was originally Dr. Schlegel’s doctoral dissertation at 
Columbia University. 


William Trent and the West is the title of another Archives 
book off the press in September and authored by Dr. Sewell Slick 
of Clarion State Teachers College. It is a biography of the Indian 
trader and agent and is based upon much hitherto unused material. 
It is an important addition to literature on the history of the early 
West. 


The Philadelphia-Baltimore Trade Rivalry, 1780-1860, by Dr. 
James W. Livingood, is the title of the latest publication of the 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission. It is another 
addition of importance to the economic history of the state and con- 
tains much new material on the early development of transporta- 
tion in the lower Susquehanna Valley. 


The American Association for State and Local History has in- 
augurated a national membership campaign. The association is 
composed of both individuals and institutions active and interested 
in the field of local American history in the United States and 
Canada. The association is also revamping and enlarging the State 
and Local History News, its bi-monthly news sheet designed to 
keep the membership in touch with what is going on in the field of 
local history throughout the nation. Individual membership in the 
association is $3.00. Those interested may contact the secretary, 
Mr. Earle Newton, State House, Montpelier, Vermont. 


The Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission has au- 
thorized printing an edition of The Papers of Col. Henry Bouquet. 
A rearrangement and editing of the papers will result in the publi- 
cation ultimately of some four volumes of Bouquet material, based 
upon the earlier mimeographed Commission edition and additional 
material which did not appear in this form. The Commission is 
anxious to locate any additional Bouquet material which may be 
available and will appreciate learning of any such items, whether 
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they are in the form of isolated letters and documents or collections 
which may contain Bouquet items. 


The Valley Forge Park Commission has undertaken the restora- 
tion of seventy-four of the log huts which housed Washington’s 
troops at historic Valley Forge during the bitter winter of 1777-78. 
G. Edwin Brumbaugh is the architect. The huts will be 16 feet 
long, 14 feet wide, and 6% feet high, following exact specifications 
for the original cabins laid down by Washington. The restored huts 
should add materially to the historicity of the Park. 


The annual meetings of the Society of American Archivists and 
the American Association for State and Local History were held 
jointly at Glenwood Springs and Denver, Colorado, September 2-7. 
Dr. S. K. Stevens presided at meetings of the American Associa- 
tion as president and delivered the presidential address on “The 
Association and American Local History.” 


CONTRIBUTORS 


RicHarp N. CurrENt is May Treat Morrison Professor of American His- 
tory at Mills College, Oakland, California. His paper on Thaddeus 
Stevens was prepared for the meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association, last April. 


Percy G. AbAMs is on the faculty of the Department of English, Ohio State 
University. 

Pau T. GANNT is a teacher of languages in Abington High School, Abing- 
ton, Pa. 


Wittram A. Hunrer is research assistant of the Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission. 


BOOK REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


EpitTep By J. ORIN OLIPHANT 
Bucknell University 


A History of American Philosophy. By Herbert W. Schneider. (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1946. Pp. xiv, 646. $4.50.) 

American Philosophical Addresses, 1700-1900. Edited by Joseph L. Blau. 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1946. Pp. xii, 762. $6.75.) 


Dr. Schneider’s volume is at once a satisfaction and a disappointment. It 
is a satisfaction for three reasons: first, because here, within the pages of a 
single volume, a careful scholar has synthesized, with clarity and grace, a 
wealth of material on American philosophy ; secondly, because the author has 
continuously emphasized the abiding truth that American philosophy is not, 
and never was, an isolated growth, but an integral part of European tradi- 
tion, continuously enriched by “waves of immigration”; and thirdly, because 
Dr. Schneider has, on the whole, drawn a very fair likeness of the face of 
American philosophical thought, with occasionally new light thrown on aspects 
sometimes neglected, such as the St. Louis Hegelians and the leadership of 
the Sage School of Philosophy at Cornell. 

A History of American Philosophy is a disappointment for two reasons 
that are almost immediately obvious as one opens the volume. In fact, the 
author excuses himself from judgment on the first of these in the opening 
sentences of his preface: “Part IX of this work is entitled ‘New Realism 
and New Naturalism’ but I shall not live to write it. I could, if there were 
need for it, expound the chief contemporary systems current in America but 
their history cannot yet be written.” However true this may be, it is dis- 
appointing to the layman to find a volume as comprehensively entitled as 
Dr. Schneider’s ending with John Dewey. The second considerable charge 
that can be leveled against the History—namely, the thinness of its materials 
on economic thinking, the author, too, is aware of. Such awareness, however, 
cannot be accepted as a sufficient excuse for this defect. 

Beyond these larger reasons, however, there are other reasons why this 
reviewer found the volume in places disappointing. In a treatise predominantly 
devoted to developing the thesis that the story of American philosophy is, by 
and large, the story of the conflict between organized religion and the ex- 
panding scientific spirit, it is disturbing to find entire justice done to neither. 
Especially is this true for the middle and later 1800’s. (As was to be ex- 
pected from the author of The Puritan Mind, Dr. Schneider deals more 
perceptively with colonial times.) Though there is sufficiently full discussion 
of the attempted reconciliation between evolution and theology in the Dar- 
winian days, there is slight exposition of the renaissance of exegetical scholar- 
ship with which orthodoxy countered criticism. Nowhere is there mention 
of the monumental work of Philip Schaff, Orello Cone, and James Freeman 
Clarke. But if slight justice is done to Protestant theologians of the last 
half of the nineteenth century, none whatsoever is done to Catholic theologians 
of that period. Orestes Brownson seems to be the only Catholic that Dr. 
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Schneider thinks worthy of note. The tremendous success of Cardinal Gib- 
bons in incorporating New World mores into Catholic doctrine he nowhere 
mentions. The debt that Terence Powderley’s labor philosophy owed to the 
Catholic Church he completely overlooks. On the other hand, it would seem 
that Dr. Schneider has done indifferent justice to scientific thought by so 
treating that subject that his indexer found it unnecessary to list Lewis 
Henry Morgan, John Wesley Powell, or Willard Gibbs (or, for that matter, 
Oliver Wolcott Gibbs.) 

We can hardly be satisfied with a discussion of American philosophy of 
history which is limited almost entirely to the two Adamses, Henry and 
Brooks; nor with an aesthetic that contents itself with a few slanting ref- 
erences to John Dewey, omitting entirely, to cite only two topics, the func- 
tionalism of Horatio Greenough and the poetics of Sidney Lanier. The stu- 
dent of jurisprudence must be distrustful of an analysis of American legal 
theory which devotes eleven references to Oliver Wendell Holmes, one each 
to James Kent and Joseph Story (misspelled “Storey”), and none whatsoever 
to Simon Greenleaf. The educational theorist must wonder at twelve ref- 
erences to William Torrey Harris and none to Henry Barnard. Finally, even 
while one is reveling in the full “Guides” to the literature which follow 
each chapter, a nagging doubt as to the comparative value of the authorities 
listed intrudes when one finds Van Wyck Brooks cited three times on 
American letters but Howard Mumford Jones not at all, and discovers that 
Dr. Schneider has preferred Charles A. Madison on Thoreau to Henry 
Seidel Canby, who is evidently damned along with other authors of the 
“several biographies on Thoreau none of which are very useful for the 
interpretation of his philosophy.” 

Dr. Blau’s companion volume to the Schneider History is more accurately 
entitled. It is just what it purports to be: a compilation of American phil- 
osophic addresses delimited by the years 1700 and 1900. As such, it is un- 
doubtedly useful, for there is unquestionably much truth in its editor’s 
introductory statement that, in the days before printe material became as 
common as it is today, the spoken word was much more likely than the 
printed word to express the serious thought of the time. Whether the meat 
of American philosophic thinking even before 1900 can be gleaned from 
addresses alone is highly doubtful. But Dr. Blau makes no specific claim 
that it can be. 

Wisely used, A History of American Philosophy is a mine of informa- 
tion on American philosophic systems, and its companion volume is a helpful 
tool. Neither can be called the inspired interpretation of the American 
philosophical mind for which we have been waiting. 

New York State Historical Association Mary E. CUNNINGHAM 


County Government and Archives in Pennsylvania. Edited by Sylvester K. 
Stevens and Donald H. Kent. (Harrisburg: Pennsylvania Historical 
and Museum Commission, 1947. Pp. x, 576.) 


Prepared by the Pennsylvania Historical Survey and edited by Sylvester 
K. Stevens and Donald H. Kent, this volume has a Foreword by H. F. 
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Alderfer, executive secretary of the Institute of Local Government and 
professor of political science in the Pennsylvania State College, and an 
Introduction by Donald A. Cadzow, executive director of the Pennsylvania 
Historical and Museum Commission. Professor Alderfer is not restrained 
in his praise of the volume. Mr. Cadzow more correctly characterizes it as 
“designed to be used in connection with any research work involving county 
records,” and properly hopes that it will “stimulate the use of these records 
for historical purposes” and be “a convenient and accurate guide for the use 
of officials, lawyers, journalists, and historians.” 

The title of the volume is deceptive inasmuch as the voluminous county 
archives inventoried by the Historical Records Survey are used only in the 
very adequate historical and analytical treatment of county government in 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Cadzow is right in his statement that “To the scholar 
and research worker .. . it will be a key to a rich treasure—to the priceless 
store of records of state and local history in the sixty-seven county court- 
houses of Pennsylvania.” 

Of the forty-three parts of the volume only “I. County Government Or- 
ganization in Pennsylvania” (with “Charts of County Government”) and 
“II. Board of County Commissioners” are history or political science of the 
narrative type. The remaining parts classify the county archives in categories 
relating to aspects of county government. Such classification is serviceable 
and valuable ; the footnotes, however, are generally not to particular archives, 
but to the Laws of the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, As a result, the volume is predominantly legalistic and therefore 
of less than expected value on economic and social matters, the features of 
human life of great interest to the historian as distinguished from the political 
scientist. 

The reviewer is compelled to agree with the Introduction that the book 
appears “heavy and dull to the casual reader.” While the historical fraternity 
will welcome so substantial a contribution to the matter of Pennsylvania 
local government, hitherto a grossly neglected subject of research, it may 
well ask for slightly more journalism in later works of this kind. 

The University of Pittsburgh ALFRED P. JAMES 


Arsenals of a Democratic Culture: A Social History of the American Public 
Library Movement in New England and the Middle States from 1850 to 
1900. By Sidney H. Ditzion. Foreword by Merle Curti. (Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1947. Pp. xiii, 263. $5.00.) 


In this study Dr. Ditzion has made an important contribution to the his- 
tory of the public library in America. The title itself indicates the author's 
interpretation of the factual data, and, in view of the evidence, this interpreta- 
tion is not likely to be seriously challenged. 

After a preliminary review of the “Anglo-American Library Scene” at mid- 
nineteenth century, the work takes up briefly the case histories of a group of 
libraries in the northeastern and middle states and recounts the factual story 
of their founding and development. This chapter is necessarily concerned 
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with the transition from the various kinds of subscription libraries to the 
tax-supported free public library. 

The major portion of the study is devoted to an examination of the social, 
cultural, political, and economic conditions which were to be found in the 
region, and to the consideration of such factors as urbanization, public edu- 
cation, humanitarianism, organized labor, and philanthropy in their relations 
to the public-library movement. Examples drawn from the experiences of 
various libraries make clear the significance of these factors, but un- 
fortunately the method of treatment results in a somewhat blurred picture 
and in a lack of incisiveness of line which would be desirable. 

Dr. Ditzion finds that neither organized labor nor public education directly 
made significant contributions to the library movement. If these two agencies 
are considered exemplifications of democracy, the thesis that public libraries 
were conceived as “Arsenals of Democracy,” or were the result of “Demo- 
cratic Strivings,” appéars to be weakened. 

Credit is given to the leaders who were active in the founding of individual 
libraries, or in securing permissive library legislation, but at the same time 
it is recognized that they also were products of their time, and served as 
agents of a cause or movement which drew its strength from a complex 
of events and forces far greater than any individual or small group. 

The contributions of bookmen, publishers, and librarians are noted, and a 
chapter devoted to the public services of libraries indicates the attention 
which was given to meeting the needs of readers in such matters as establish- 
ing branch libraries, hours of opening, and the purchase of multiple copies 
of works of fiction. 

There may well be some difference of opinion regarding values accorded 
to the various contributing influences in the public-library movement, but 
this is a matter of interpretation and emphasis only. The important thing is 
that the study represents a thorough consideration of the American public 
library in an important geographic area at the time when the movement 
first gained momentum. The application to this problem of the methods of 
the intellectual and social historians produces a work of real merit, even if 
it does not make as exciting reading as one might like. 

Cornell University Library STEPHEN A. McCartuy 


History of Christ Reformed Church (Evangelical and Reformed), Union 
Township, Adams County, Near Littlestown, Pennsylvania, 1746-1947. 
By John Clark Brumbach. (N. p., The Author, [c. 1947]. Pp. 179. 
$2.50.) 


There is a sense in which local history is the foundation of all history. 
The story of the origin and development of a two-hundred-year old church 
is of more than local interest. An old congregation is bound to have wide 
ramifications in the course of eight generations. Not only the religious life, 
but the social, educational, and, at times, the political life of our early 
settlers revolved around their local church. 

The Rev. Mr. Brumbach, in this brief but interesting book, gives the 
reader a clear picture of the early beginnings of one of the oldest Reformed 
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Churches west of the Susquehanna River. He shows how the Conewago 
region was settled some years before Christ Church (Conewago) was estab- 
lished there. He relates how Andrew Schreiber, Jr., a young tanner, and his 
bride, Anna Maria Kaiser, originally from the Palatinate, had come to 
Conewago as pioneers, purchased 100 acres of land for the price of “100 
pairs of negro shoes,” built a cabin, and started to raise a family. Other 
settlers soon followed. Missionaries from east of the Susquehanna oc- 
casionally visited these scattered settlements. 

The author shows that one of these traveling ministers named Christian 
Henry Rauch recorded in his diary that he met the Conewago settlers in a 
school house in March, 1746. He contends that the congregation was estab- 
lished by Rauch and his associate, Jacob Lischy, who reported about eighteen 
preaching places. 

Up to this time it had been generally surmised that Christ Church was 
organized by the Rev. Michael Schlatter, who was sent to Pennsylvania in 
1746 by the synods of Holland for the purpose of organizing the scattered 
people of the Reformed faith into a regular church body. Mr. Brumbach’s 
contention is that Schlatter, while making his “grand tour” through the 
Colonies in 1747, visited the Conewago congregation, which had been or- 
ganized a year or two earlier by some of the missionary preachers. 

Be that as it may, Schlatter on his visit of May 4, 1747, opened the 
earliest record book, which is still in the possession of the congregation, 
administered communion to eighty people, and baptized twenty-one children, 
“under the open heaven because the house could not contain the multitude.” 

This book was written as a part of the Two-Hundredth Anniversary of 
the founding of Christ Church. It fittingly records the labors of many pastors 
and the continuity of family life for eight generations in this rural region. 
The last third of the book is devoted to the more recent history of the church. 

Mr. Brumbach made a careful study of all available sources for five years. 
The result is that the book is thoroughly documented and in many respects 
is an excellent example of what ought to be done by other older eighteenth- 
century congregations in Pennsylvania. 

An old church is indeed fortunate if its records are not scattered or lost, 
and it is especially favored if it has a pastor or layman who is able and 
ambitious enough to see that the records are preserved and made permanent 
by being embodied in a volume such as this one. 

Franklin and Marshall College H. M. J. Krein 


Road to Reformation: Martin Luther to the Year 1521. By Heinrich Boeh- 
mer. Translated from the German by John W. Doberstein and Theodore 
G. Tappert. (Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1946. Pp. xiii, 449. $4.00.) 


This translation of Boehmer’s Der junge Luther is another significant ad- 
dition to the growing list of fine German works on the Reformer which are 
being made available for readers restricted to the use of English. Those 
readers who have already become acquainted with Boehmer through his 
Luther in Light of Recent Research will know at once what to expect in 
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this more recent work. Here is the same careful analytical approach, the 
same enthusiasm for original research, and the same appreciative under- 
standing of Luther the man. 

Road to Reformation is more than a factual biography of the formative 
years which prepared Luther for, and led him into, the life of a reformer. 
Here is a work which grasps the feelings of the man, his doubts, his con- 
victions, his confusions, his clear insights—all that was Martin Luther; and 
it presents this man to the reader with a minimum of interpretation. Luther 
comes to life in these pages. 

But the book also clarifies more than one controversial point. With de- 
tailed and accurate scholarship Boehmer makes it apparent that Luther was 
not just a medievalist with a new spiritual insight. Luther stands forth as an 
independent thinker in matters philosophical as well as theological, bound 
to old theories and systems only insofar as they served his purposes and 
needs, being fully capable of discarding them when they stood in his way. 

This book constitutes “must” reading for any historian who is concerned 
with the course of modern civilization, for it depicts in sharp strokes the 
break of one of the earliest of the moderns with the medieval. It brings a 
definitive and authoritative answer to the question, “How did Luther get 
that way?” 

The translation is excellent, lapsing only very infrequently into that 
peculiar word order which so frequently mars translations from the German. 
Here is good, readable, understandable English. The working historian will, 
of course, regret the absence of the mechanical equipment of documentation 
and will also be somewhat disappointed in the index, which is not as compre- 
hensive as it might have been. This is not an unmixed evil, however, for 
here is a book which may be put into the hands of the average reader and 
classroom student with confidence that it will not swamp such readers with 
a maze of scholarly techniques. 

Perhaps the best aspect of Road to Reformation is its relative objectivity. 
It avoids the error which has afflicted so much of the more recent German 
work on Luther—namely, that of looking back on him and evaluating him 
in the light of nineteenth- and twentieth-century concepts and attitudes. 
Here Luther stands, as he was, a man of the sixteenth century, and, as 
such, of tremendous worth for the twentieth century. 

Lutheran Theological Seminary RicHarp C. WoiF 


The Road of the Century: The Story of The New York Central. By Alvin 


F. Harlow. (New York: Creative Age Press, Inc., [c. 1947]. Pp. 447. 
$4.00.) 


To the numerous series of popular books dealing with the history of 
regions, lakes, and rivers is being added one on outstanding railroads, the 
first two numbers of which have come from the facile pen of Alvin F. 
Harlow. The Road of the Century, The Story of The New York Central, 
the second of these to appear, presents a familiar story, to which Harlow has 
contributed little. In fact, his account is based in very large degree on Edward 
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Hungerford’s Men and Iron, The History of The New York Central. Harlow 
has lifted long quotations from it, has followed its narrative very closely— 
at times too closely—and has used some of its maps and illustrations. He 
cannot have checked his quotations with the original sources, since he has 
carried over some of the errors that Hungerford made and has added others 
of his own. In reproducing quotations he has deleted or inserted words, 
punctuation marks, italics, and hyphens, and has changed spelling with the 
utmost disregard of modern practice. To Hungerford’s account, which is 
largely concerned with railroads in New York, he has added the intricate 
history of the Michigan Central, the Michigan Southern, and the Big Four 
systems. 

In common with most writers on the New York Central, Harlow con- 
siders the Vanderbilt family so important to his narrative as to make nec- 
essary the insertion of much detail about its chief members. All the old and 
familiar stories about Cornelius, William H., and others are dished up, the 
struggles between Drew and Gould on the one hand and Cornelius Vander- 
bilt on the other are refurbished, and the gyrations of the stock market and 
the Vanderbilts’ share in them are described. This, of course, makes necessary 
the exclusion of other details concerning the amazingly rapid technical de- 
velopment in the field of railroad operation to which the New York Central 
was contributing. Financial history is not clearly followed or analyzed, al- 
though the degree of stock watering that Vanderbilt was responsible for is 
given. Engineering, construction, and labor problems are slighted, political 
attacks are not properly discussed, and the low opinion which outstanding 
editors held of members of the Vanderbilt family is not given an adequate 
background. 

Harlow applies the whitewash brush at times with subtlety. The innocent 
reader is permitted to know that Vanderbilt and the New York Central 
Railroad were frequently misunderstood, and that their motives were im- 
pugned and their methods attacked; but never is he permitted to see the 
anti-social effects of their policies. The Vanderbilt opponents are presented 
in an unfavorable light, like the “perpetual mischief-maker” Drew, or the 
“notorious” Venner. The arrogance of the Vanderbilt family, its crude dis- 
regard for the rights of others, its disbelief in democratic action—all these 
are played down. When corruption is indicated, the fault lies with a “knavish” 
legislature or a city council, and not with the “robber barons.” For the pass 
evil, to which there are frequent allusions, the blame is put upon members 
of the legislature or other influential groups rather than upon railroad man- 
agers who were using free passes as a means of gaining valuable franchises, 
freedom from restrictive legislation, or friendly judges and a friendly press. 

The New York Central is a great railroad whose history has been told 
frequently, albeit with a definite bias. The Pennsylvania, in most respects, is 
a greater railroad whose history is less well known. It is to be hoped that 
when its history is written less attention will be paid to the glamor of big 
names and more to the part the railroad has played in the building of 
the nation. 


Cornell University Pau. W. Gates 
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The Territories and the United States, 1861-1890: Studies in Colonial Ad- 
ministration. By Earl S. Pomeroy. (Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1947. Pp. vii, 163. $2.50.) 


This brief volume, brought out for the American Historical Association 
by the University of Pennsylvania Press, is a study of a comparatively recent 
period of American colonial administration. As such, it is a contribution to 
our understanding of a subject of which Americans generally know little. 
Not a few Americans—even college students—are of the opinion that the 
United States did not possess any colonies (Alaska perhaps excepted) before 
1898. As to the American “territories”—well, they were not colonies for the 
reason that presently they became states. Any study, therefore, which helps 
to dispel this illusion and to make clear the fact that the status of an Amer- 
ican territory, though a temporary one, was nevertheless a colonial status, 
will be welcomed by every teacher of American history. What is most 
needed, of course, is a comprehensive history of the American colonial system ; 
and perhaps some day Mr. Pomeroy will write such a history. 

In the present study Mr. Pomeroy, in nine brief chapters, has dealt with 
the rdles of the State and Interior Departments in territorial administra- 
tion; with territorial finance and territorial justice; with policies and prac- 
tices as to appointments; with the territorial delegate; with the Committee 
on Territories; and, finally, with “the system and the people.” Into some- 
what more than a hundred pages he has crowded much useful information, 
information derived to no slight extent from manuscript material either in 
the Library of Congress or in the National Archives. The size of the book 
gives no indication of the amount of research that went into the writing of 
it. Nor is this all. To the text have been subjoined two valuable appendices : 
one consisting of a list of territorial officers from 1861 to 1890, and the 
other consisting of a list of territorial delegates for the same period of years. 
From the first of these lists it can be seen at a glance what contribution 
Pennsylvania made to the practical politics of territorial administration. 
From this state, between 1861 and 1890, there were appointed three territorial 
governors, three territorial secretaries, and seventeen territorial judges. Of 
these appointees, two later became territorial delegates: Obadiah B. McFad- 
den from Washington and Theodore F. Singiser from Idaho. 

To me it appears that Mr. Pomeroy has taken a somewhat restricted view 
of the functioning of “territorial control.” What does it matter if some of 
the Federal officers administered “services in states as well as in territories?” 
Did not the American colonial system embrace all the agencies by means of 
which the Federal Government discharged its constitutional duties with 
respect to our western possessions? If that be so, then a history of our 
colonial administration should be concerned with the surveying and disposing 
of public lands, with the subduing and controlling of Indians, and with the 
setting up and administering of local governments. Land offices, Indian 
agencies, and army posts were agencies of our colonial system. The fact 
that such agencies persisted after the territories in which they were situated 
had become states is not important. We need only remember that the political 
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part of our colonial system had fulfilled its purpose before the process of 
colonization had been entirely completed. 

The foregoing observation is not intended to suggest that Mr. Pomeroy 
has not done well the limited task to which he set his hand. On the contrary, 
he has done his work exceedingly well, even though he has made the reading 
of his narrative slightly difficult by his severely condensed style. The book 
is well printed and the bibliography is excellent. 

Bucknell University J. Orrn OLIPHANT 


David Curtis DeForest and the Revolution of Buenos Aires. By Benjamin 
Keen. [Yale Historical Publications, Miscellany, XLVI.] (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1947. Pp. ix, 186, $3.00.) 


This biography of David Curtis DeForest tells the interesting story of a 
Connecticut Yankee who found “wealth, honor, and happiness” in Buenos 
Aires during the revolutionary years of 1806-1818. Daring, strong, lucky, he 
went on an exploratory voyage in 1801, commanded a smuggling expedition 
in 1804, and made a thousand per cent profit the following year by illegally 
exchanging naval stores in Montevideo for jerked beef which he sold for 
cash in Havana. Establishing himself in Buenos Aires, he witnessed the 
expulsion of the British, the rise of Liniers, Belgrano, and San Martin, the 
declaration of independence, the arrival of United States agents, and the 
growing pains of self-government born amidst a people untrained to care 
for it. 

As a commission merchant he promoted commercial, ideological, and polit- 
ical contacts between the United States and the United Provinces of La 
Plata. After the War of 1812, privateers outfitted in Baltimore through 
DeForest’s initiative made an important contribution to the winning of 
Argentine independence. Privateering was so profitable that honest Baltimore 
merchants had to send to Philadelphia to procure seamen for their vessels. 

DeForest was instrumental in publishing a Spanish translation of Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address. He advertised two books that were widely read 
in Buenos Aires: a concise history of the United States, and the writings of 
Thomas Paine to which were appended the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Articles of Confederation, the Constitution of the United States, 
and the constitutions of Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, and Virginia. 

His requests for appointment as United States consul to the Plata River 
area were denied. When he decided to return to the States, the Buenos Aires 
government made him its consular official in Washington. All his efforts to 
secure the recognition of Argentina were in vain, though President Monroe 
did receive him socially as an American citizen. His insistence was quieted 
by fear that Spaniards who had been damaged by privateers might instigate 
law suits against him. Moving to New Haven, he celebrated annually the 
twenty-fifth of May, Argentina’s independence day. 

Though its title is somewhat misleading, the book is well documented, 
lucid, and written in an attractive style. By tracing the career of an adven- 
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turer who amassed a fortune abroad, it throws much light on early inter- 
American relations. The general reader as well as the specialist will find 
it entertaining and informative. 

The Pennsylvania State College WiuiaM H. Gray 


The Great National Project: A History of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. 
By Walter S. Sanderlin. [The Johns Hopkins University, Studies in His- 
torical and Political Sctence, Series LXIV, No. 1.] (Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1946. Pp. 331. Paper $3.00, cloth $3.75.) 


The canal era continues to attract its historians. This study is a competent 
addition to the list of books on the subject. The author describes in work- 
manlike fashion the rise and decline of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal which 
started out as a “Great National Project” sponsored by the United States, 
Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania, and which ended up as a “magnificent 
wreck.” 

This internal improvement was plagued by the same kinds of difficulties 
that attended canal-building elsewhere, only perhaps they were worse in the 
case of the Chesapeake and Ohio. These included superhuman efforts to 
finance the concern; incessant labor troubles; enormous problems arising 
from terrain; rail competition which tended to defeat the purposes of the 
waterway even before it was completed; politics which added to the con- 
fusion; and floods which finally swamped the canal, both literally and 
figuratively. 

Sanderlin begins with 1749, when the Ohio Company was established, and 
ends with 1942, when a flood once again smashed the canal banks which had 
been carefully repaired by United States engineers after the Federal Gov- 
ernment secured title and tried to make a public park out of a portion of the 
right-of-way. Having covered the efforts of the Potomac Company (1784- 
1828) to improve river navigation, the author really begins his task when 
he reaches the story of the construction of the canal, between 1828 and 1850. 


After herculean efforts between those years, this is what the canal-builders 
had: 


The Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, as completed in 1850, extended for 
184% miles along the northern bank of the Potomac River from Rock 
Creek in the District of Columbia to Wills Creek at Cumberland. In- 
cluded in its works were seven rubble or masonry dams in the bed of 
the river, eleven stone aqueducts over the northern tributaries of the 
Potomac, seventy-five stone or composition locks with a lift averaging 
8 feet, many score culverts to carry the smaller streams under the 
trunk, a quarter-mile long tunnel, a towpath 12 feet wide along the 
river side of the canal, and a waterway 6 to 8 feet deep, ranging in 
width from 50 to 80 feet (p. 161). 


The original intention had been to continue the works over the moun- 
tains, but long before 1850 it had become clear that that hope would be un- 
realizable. And so, as completed to Cumberland, the canal never really went 
anywhere. That is to say, even during its heyday in the 1870’s when “the 
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ditch” was fairly prosperous because of the coal trade, it was a regional 
waterway between the District of Columbia and Cumberland. When the 
Western Maryland coal fields gave out, the canal no longer had any economic 
justification at all. 

The most persistent obstacle to success was competition from the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad. In fact, on the very day—July 4, 1828—when Presi- 
dent Adams was digging the first spadeful of earth to inaugurate the con- 
struction of the canal, Charles Carroll of Carrollton was doing the same 
thing for the railroad. The conflict between the two enterprises for the 
economic control of the Potomac valley is well told, particularly the legal 
bickering about rights-of-way at Point of Rocks. Ultimately the Baltimore 
and Ohio, which did succeed in connecting with the West, secured control 
of its rival and thus made the victory of the iron horse complete. 

The Johns Hopkins Press has done a creditable job of bookmaking. The 
author writes quite well, although repetitions here and there are evidence 
that he wrestled with “organization” trouble. Much of the information came 
from the canal company’s records. There is an extended bibliographical 
note, as well as a serviceable appendix. The latter includes the names of 
presidents, figures on canal trade, toll rates, and other financial statements. 
All told, it is a good book. 

Susquehanna University WitraM A. Russ, Jr. 


Total War and the Constitution. By Edward S. Corwin. (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1947. Pp. xiii, 182, vi. $2.50.) 


In this series of five lectures, Professor Corwin gives to an exposition of 
the constitutional developments occasioned by World War II that clarity of 
outline and depth of interpretation which we have come to expect of his ripe 
scholarship. In general, he finds that it is the pace rather than the direction 
of constitutional elaboration that has been affected. More specifically, he 
summarizes the impact of total war on the Constitution in terms of (1) a 
further increase of Congressional power, (2) the attribution to the President 
of the power and duty to stimulate the exercise of this power for enlarged 
social objectives, (3) the practically unlimited right of Congress to delegate 
its powers to the President, (4) the development of a very broad Presidential 
“prerogative,” and (5) a continuation of the expansion of the administrative 
at the expense of the judicial process, even in the field of constitutional law. 

Professor Corwin is usually content to relate what has happened and to 
point out its significance in terms of our own constitutional heritage, without 
evaluation. Not infrequently, however, he voices his own misgivings and even 
strong disapproval. Of President Roosevelt’s threat to Congress that, if it 
did not repeal a certain legal provision forthwith, he would act on his own 
account to override the statute, saying by way of apology that “when the 
war is won, the powers under which I act automatically revert to the people 
—to whom they belong,” Corwin is moved to remark that this doctrine bears 
a “strong family resemblance to the Leadership principle against which the 
war was supposedly being fought” (p. 65). But he points out that the claim 
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of Presidential power in emergency to suspend part of the Constitution in 
order to save the whole goes back to Lincoln; and he recognizes that the 
“constitutional relativism” which has been largely relied upon by the Supreme 
Court to meet the problem of total war dates from the first World War. 
Jerome Frank’s charge (The New York Times, May 4, 1947, VII, p. 35) that 
Corwin holds F. D. R. and the New Deal responsible for the shift from a 
“Constitution of Rights” to a “Constitution of Powers” does not hold water. 
Note, for instance, Corwin’s statement that “within the last thirty years 
[italics mine] total war, domestic crisis, new ideologies, and more recently 
science have conspired to confront our political and juristic tradition with 
a challenge such as it has never before been required to face” (p. 181). 

The prospect, in the author’s opinion, is serious, and it will do no good 
to blink it; but he is not without hope. Although it is not primarily the 
concern of this volume to make constructive proposals, there is not the 
slightest suggestion of trying to turn back the clock. If we are to preserve 
the value of “liberty against government,” it is to other devices than judicial 
review that we must look. Nor is retreat from positive government the 
answer. Rather, he suggests, we must rely upon improving executive-legisla- 
tive collaboration to the end that governmental action may be solidly based 
upon widespread and well-considered opinion. 

In any case, whether or not one shares Professor Corwin’s fears, the job 
of expounding this latest chapter of our constitutional history and of relating 
it to the past could hardly be improved upon. 

Swarthmore College J. RoLtanp PENNOCK 


Thurlow Weed: Wizard of the Lobby. By Glyndon G. Van Deusen. (Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company, 1947. Pp. xiv, 403. $4.00.) 


The career of Thurlow Weed follows the success-story pattern of the 
nineteenth century. Born of poor parents, in the shadow of the Catskill 
Mountains near the Hudson River, Weed began to work his way at an early 
age. A printer’s apprentice, and then a newspaper proprietor in central New 
York—then virtually on the frontier—he rose to a position of importance in 
the politics of his state, established an important newspaper, the Albany 
Evening Journal, and nearly achieved the importance of a boss on a national 
scale. His early experiences drew him into Anti-Masonry, and he became 
one of the architects of the Anti-Masonic party. With the failure of this 
venture, he pushed forward William H. Seward in the Whig, and later the 
Republican, party. In these years he worked with young Horace Greeley, 
but Greeley was erratic and broke with the others when they failed to give 
him political rewards. Weed hoped to make Seward president in 1860, but 
the opposition of Greeley and of Simon Cameron of Pennsylvania, together 
with the successful negotiations of the Lincoln men, blasted his hopes. With 
Seward in the cabinet, however, Weed still exerted so great an influence in 
national affairs that Lincoln sent him on a special mission to England. 

Though he sought power and party success, and not office for himself, 
Weed .was not in politics for his health. Better than any other man, he 
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knew how to pilot measures through the legislature; and banks, railroads, 
and other interests paid him well for this service. During the Civil War he 
knew how to place contracts, and how to benefit by the use of influence. 
This phase of his career makes interesting reading, and here the author 
opens new ground. Standards of that day were less strict than those of 
today, but Weed’s conduct was questioned in his own time, and his biographer 
does not spare him. 


Of Weed’s patriotism there can be no question, and for his contribu- 
tion to the North’s war effort he deserves honor and remembrance. As 
to his wealth, some of it was certainly made in questionable ways. No 
man possessed of Weed’s vast political power should pilot bills for pay, 
or act as the agent for a railroad or as the representative of a man like 
Erastus Corning. Cotton trading during wartime was at least of doubt- 
ful propriety, and the Japanese ship deal certainly had its dubious 
aspects. 

In all fairness, however, it should be said that there was probably as 
little shoddy in Weed’s fortune as there was in any of those made 
during his period. To become a rich man was a general ambition in 
nineteenth-century America. In the pursuit of that objective, Weed 
typified a worship of material gain and a blindness to ethical con- 
siderations that were all too prevalent characteristics of the social order 
in which he played so prominent a part. 


Yet this is primarily a political biography, and the chain of events is the 
development of political issues, factions, interests, and measures. These were 
devious enough in the New York of that day, and if they now appear of 
little importance to the general historian, they do illustrate the methods of 
the lobbyist or political boss. This approach leaves little time or space to 
assess the developing journalism, of which Weed was a part; nor does it 
provide a character study of the subject. Van Deusen has exploited well 
the Weed Papers at the University of Rochester, and other sources, but he 
seems to have come upon little personal data, other than what is published 
in Weed’s Autobiography and Memoir (1883-4). As the first biography of 
Weed, this is an important study in American politics. It is well written and 
is based on sound scholarship. 

Albright College Mitton W. HAMILTON 


The Wilderness Road. By Robert L. Kincaid. [Jay Monaghan, ed., The 
American Trails Series.| (Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
[c. 1947]. Pp. 392. $3.75.) 


The story of an old road along which thousands of Americans passed is 
one of the most appealing and dramatic themes in the newer social history. 
Dr. Kincaid has done a superb job of story-telling without sacrificing the 
critical sense. He has displayed a fine feeling for the country, especially the 
mountains, which the Wilderness Road penetrated. His narrative has been 
enriched by well-chosen extracts from journals such as the relatively un- 
known diary of Lord Hamilton, “the Hair Buyer,’ and the journal of 
Moses Austin, who has some acid comments to make concerning both the 
road and the pathetic procession of pioneers seeking the “Promised Land.” 
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This volume covers a wide range of history, for the author has sketched 
the history of some of the feeding roads, especially the Valley Road from 
Virginia to the headwaters of the Tennessee. Moreover, he has followed the 
history of the westward movement from the fall line of Virginia and North 
Carolina to the Ohio River. His study ends with the foundation of Lincoln 
University near Cumberland Gap in 1897 and the compact of the governors 
of Kentucky, Virginia, and Tennessee in 1943 to participate in the establish- 
ment of the Cumberland Gap National Park. 

This study will be of considerable value to the social historian. Dr. 
Kincaid has rightly placed the emphasis in his volume on the pioneering 
period of the road. Although some of the better known personalities as- 
sociated with the famous road, such as Daniel Boone, Richard Henderson, 
and Simon Kenton, appear as shadowy figures, the author has drawn vigorous 
and interesting vignettes of lesser men, particularly Benjamin Logan, Colonel 
William Whitley, and the Reverend Lewis Craig, who led his entire congre- 
gation in 1781 from Spottsylvania County in Virginia to Kentucky. Better 
than any other modern author, he has vividly reconstructed the dangers and 
bloodshed which attended the settlement of Kentucky. 

The chief weakness of the volume is its inadequate treatment of the period 
from 1800 to 1860. Was not the history of the road concerned at all with 
slavery? The designation of the Whig political rally of 1840 as the “End of 
an Era” seems artificial and forced. Nevertheless, this volume is a delightful 
and authentic narrative of colorful episodes in the history of one of the 
most famous of American highways. 

University of Kentucky CLEMENT Eaton 


John Wilkes Booth—Oilman. By Ernest C. Miller. (New York: The Exposi- 
tion Press, [c. 1947]. Pp. ii, 78; [vi]. $2.50.) 


This very short book is concerned chiefly with John Wilkes Booth’s 
activities in the oil fields of Pennsylvania in 1864. Sketchy biographical ma- 
terial is provided to show how Booth, after some success as an actor in 
the early sixties, turned from the stage when his voice failed and sought 
quick wealth in the newly-developed oil fields around Franklin. Working with 
Joseph H. Simonds of Boston, he invested $6,000 in two oil properties, both 
of which turned out to be total losses. 

Mr. Miller has consulted original sources and has not been misled by 
popular legends and misconceptions regarding the assassin. Thus he has 
exploded the general idea that Booth made money in oil; and he has cor- 
rected two or three other perpetuated errors. 

An interesting revelation in the book is that on two occasions, in Franklin 
in 1864, Booth had, in the course of violent sectional arguments, threatened 
his opponent with a pistol. 

Mr. Miller is to be commended for his search into first-hand data. In the 
course of 105 appended notes he cites court records, family documents, letters, 
contemporary newspaper articles, and especially Louis J. Mackey’s shorthand 
account of Booth’s activities in Franklin. The two weaknesses of the book 
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are its sketchiness of development and its poor writing, which includes 
choppy sentences, misuse of words (behaviorism for behavior, p. 13), and a 
few faulty constructions. 

Bucknell University ALLAN G. HALLINE 


Conserving Pennsylvania’s Historical Heritage. By Sylvester K. Stevens 
and Donald H. Kent. (Harrisburg: Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission, 1947. Pp. 64.) 


This handsomely illustrated booklet gives an admirable account of the 
work carried on by the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, 
which was created in 1945 by combining the functions of the State Museum, 
the Archives Division, and the Historical Commission—the official agency 
for conserving Pennsylvania’s historical heritage. In endeavoring to perpetuate 
this heritage the Commission conducts historical and archeological research 
and publishes the results secured thereby, promotes the preservation of his- 
torical records, manages the State Museum, marks historic sites, takes 
responsibility for the care and maintenance of the historical properties 
acquired by the Commonwealth, fosters local history, and extends a helping 
hand to historical societies and educational organizations seeking to develop 
their libraries, museums, and publications. These objectives have been carried 
out in such activities as preserving historic shrines, placing historical markers, 
collecting source materials, excavating Indian sites, and publishing books 
and pamphlets. 

The Commission has constantly expanded its work, and its significance is 
becoming increasingly recognized for the excellent results secured. It has 
already achieved much and is destined to achieve even more in the future. 
Furthermore, it is fortunate in having a very alert and resourceful state 
historian. 

State College, Pa. W. F. Dunaway 


Susquehanna University Studies. Vol. I1I, No. 3. Edited by Arthur Herman 
Wilson e al. (Selinsgrove, Pa.: Susquehanna University Press, March, 
1947. 25 cents.) 


The leading article in the Susquehanna University Studies, Vol. III, No. 
3, is a brief biography and an appraisal of Jacob Sechler Coxey, by Dr. 
George F. Dunkelberger. Coxey, known to many persons only as an erratic 
man who led an army of unemployed to Washington, D. C., and who named 
one of his sons Legal Tender, emerges from this paper as a person of some 
consequence, not as one who has, in the words of Dr. Dunkelberger, generally 
been known “for what he is not.” Coxey, by the way, was born in Selins- 
grove, Pa., on April 16, 1854. 

In this number appears also the first part of an article entitled “The 
Struggle between President Lincoln and Congress over Disfranchisement of 
Rebels,” by Dr. William A. Russ, Jr., a frequent contributor to these Studies. 

The third and last article in this number, one entitled “The G. I. Rules 
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Germany,” was contributed by O. Stanley Stonesifer, a graduate of Susque- 
hanna University. 


Pennsylvania German Copper and Brass. By Henry J. Kauffman and Zoe 
Elizabeth Kauffman. [Home Craft Course, XXV.] (Plymouth Meeting, 
Pa.: Mrs. C. Naaman Keyser, [c. 1947]. Pp. 32. $1.00.) 


An illustrated pamphlet dealing with a subject which heretofore has been 
somewhat neglected. 


The Junior Historian, Vol. IV, No. 1. (Harrisburg: Pennsylvania Historical 
and Museum Commission, May, 1947.) 


Besides a foreword by Louis Ederer, “Federation Footnotes” by Elizabeth 
Wallace Hood, and a book review by Dorothy Landis, this number of The 
Junior Historian contains nine articles, the authors of which are Jane Iseman, 
Robert Bolger, Merle Moskowitz, Mary Leyden, Jane Mundorf, Joan Red- 
land, Lois Mayer, Janet Mason, Marie Caserta, and Joyce Gillingham. 


Monthly Bulletin. Vol. XV, Nos. 8-9. (Harrisburg: Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Internal Affairs, July-August, 1947.) 


In July of this year Philipsburg and Waynesboro celebrated their sesqui- 
centennials. The Bulletin for July contains a brief historical article on 
Philipsburg, contributed by Mrs. R. B. Rickard, and that for August con- 
tains a similar but unsigned article on Waynesboro. 





EMERY RECORD PRESERVING CO. 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
(Established 1900) 


We specialize in restoring and preserving Damaged 
Manuscripts, Prints, Books, Parchments, Maps, 
Plans and Record Material. 


Special facilities and appliances for the treatment 
of this class of work. 


Fireproof vaults. 











Coming in January—THE SECOND EDITION OF - 
A HISTORY of PENNSYLVANIA 


By WAYLAND F. DUNAWAY 


@ The complete cavalcade of Pennsylvania history from the earliest 
Allegewi Indians down to the administration of Governor Duff is pic- 
tured in this uniquely comprehensive volume—now carefully revised 
according to recently published historical findings. 


@ Political, social, economic, religious and cultural developments in 
each period of Pennsylvania’s growth are vividly chronicled. Rich ma- 
terial from many sources has been moulded into a narrative that is 
fascinating reading as well as an authoritative text. 820 pages. 


@ Originai edition adopted by 24 of the state’s colleges and universities. 


For a free examination of A HISTORY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Second Edition, just mail this convenient coupon, 











Prentice-Hall, Inc., Dept. H-54, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
Please send me my approval copy of A HISTORY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
2nd Ed. Within 5 days I shall either remit $6.65 plus 10c for postage 
and packing, or return the book. 
(Save—If you send money with order, we pay postage and packing. 
Money back if not satisfied.) 

Note to teachers and librarians: You are invited to request book at 
Educational price and discount. 

















A Picture of the Pennsylvania Germans 


By Russet W. GILBERT 
Susquehanna University 


First in the “Pamphlet Series,” published by the 
PENNSYLVANIA HISTORICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. Subsequent pamphlets in the series will be 
approximately the same length and will be sold at 
the same price. They are published by the Associa- 
tion as an educational service. 


Authentic Readable Comprehensive 
65 pages Price 50 cents 
Order from the 


PENNSYLVANIA HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Box 373, GETTYSBURG, PA. 











K Happened iH Pennsylvania 
By Arthur D. Graeff 


Author, The History of Pennsylvania 


Thirty-one less familiar tales about Pennsylvania 
comprise the text of Dr. Graeff’s latest book. The 
stories are divided into three groups which have for 
their respective backgrounds: (1) history, (2) peo- 
ple, and (3) industrial and cultural development of 
Pennsylvania. 183 pages ; 33 illustrations ; map show- 
ing locations of settings of stories. List price, $2.00. 


Write for further information 


The John C. Winston Company 
1006-1024 Arch Street Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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